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White Chip Bonnet. 


Tue crown of this bonnet is wound with pale blue silk serge ribbon four inches wide, which is 
arranged in hanging ends in the back. On the left side the bonnet is trimmed with loops of similar 
ribbon, a bunch and a vine of ivy leaves and ferns, and a changeable bird.. ‘The brim of the bonnet 
is faced with blue gros grain, furnished with a band of black velvet, and trimmed with a wreath of 
light blue flowers. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresponpeEnTt. | 


RESSES so scanty that one can neither walk nor sit down in them, 
and so long that it is impossible to raise them in walking—such 
is the most striking feature of the present fashion. Corsages lon- 
ger and longer, and which would divide the wearer into two 
ual parts were it not for the length of the skirts—such AA 
is the detail that differs most from the fashion of last SS 
season. ‘The corsage, indeed, no longer stops at the 
waist, but descends to the hips, which it imprisons. 
Never has a lady so closely resembled an umbrella 
tightly incased in its sheath as at the present time, 

The cuirass-waist continues its success; not 
only does it last and gain favor for the os- 
tensible toilette, but it is also used for that 
which is not apparent. For the sultry heat 
of summer, corsets of silver thread have 
been invented—open-work corsets, both 
cool and light, that call to mind the 
mythological armor. Moreover, there 
is worn, principally with black dresses, 
real armor—sleeveless jackets woven 
entirely of steel thread. } . 

Among the fancies devised for = 
sea-side toilettes I must mention S 
*a new sash, which is a modifica- 
tion of those worn by children 
for a few years past; very wide, 
worn very low, so as to cover 
the abdomen, and tied behind 
so far down that it is necessary 
to hold it in place by narrow 
ribbons or invisible buttons, 
‘These sashes, which are worn 
indifferently by persons of all 
ages, from little girls to their | 
mammas, are furnished with | 
large square pockets, all in har- 
mony with the dress. 

Formerly a lady’s dresses 
were both simple in composi- | 
tion and few in number; she 
only needed to have a morning 
dress, a visiting dress, and a 
ball dress. But times are 
changed; at present there is 
not an hour in the day, not an 
occupation or amusement, that 
has not its own toilette, specially 
adapted for its purpose. To 
show how far this is carried, I 
need only quote the collection of 
dresses ordered for the summer by 
a fashionable young lady. 

For riding on horseback in the 
morning there is a habit of very light 
sepia-colored zephyr cloth, cut in the 
princesse shape. With this is worn a 
high-crowned beaver hat like a man’s. 

For breakfast, on returning from the 
ride, there is a full Watteau wrapper of 
white batiste, with stripes alternately opaque 
and transparent, trimmed with a deep flounce 
set on with a heading. ‘The whole front of the - 
wrapper, from the throat to the feet, forms an im- 
mense plastron composed of English embroidery. 
A lining of pink foulard is worn under the wrapper. 
An Italian veil of white lace, worn square, is thrown over 
the head. * 

For unceremonious calls on intimate frierds, shopping, vis- fa, 
its to exhibitions, and morning drives there is a demi-trained 
skirt of light noisette faille, trimmed with five flounces, three of 
which are of white Louisine (a thick opaque silk gauze) plaided with = 
noisette threads. These flounces, which are bias, alternate with two 7, 
straight flounces of the same material as the skirt. Square tablier 
of. Louisine, fastened behind under a huge bow of noisette ribbon. 

Waist like the tablier, with a little fichu like the skirt, the sleeves 
being trimmed with three flounces, two of Louisine, and the middle one of faille like the skirt. 
Noisette straw bonnet, trimmed with yellow roses. 

For dinner there are several of the most bizarre toilettes, as may be judged. from the following, 
which is. one of the least extraordinary: Long skirt of lilac faille with a pinkish tinge, trimmed 
with a flounce which is edged with a ruche. _ Court train of the same faille, shirred from top to 
bottom, and terminating not in a flounce, but in a thick ruche. Corsage, with a basque behind and 
tablier in front, made of écru linen, striped with white lace insertion, and trimmed with similar lace, 
This tablier is drawn tightly over the skirt, and is fastened behind under large écru and lilac bows. 

The novelty in hats for the sea-side consists of large nets, made of silk, thread, or chenille, and 












































Wurrte Curr Bowyer. 














falling over the back a la Figaro.- They are, in. fact, huge nets for the hair, which serve to con- 
fine the wearer’s tresses, whether hers by nature or purchase. They are made to match the differ- 
ent bonnets, of silk of all shades, or else of écru thread or of black chenille. Netted silk or cherfille 
fichus are also made, which are worn over the waist in the guise of wrappings, since it is no longer 
permissible to be seen in the street without some kind of wrap to veil the figure. 

For the last two or three summers dresses were much worn, first of écru linen, and then of blue 
linen, This year they are made both of écru and blue, mixed so that it seems as if one had made 
her new dress out of two old ones. I have seen a dress of this kind composed as follows; Skirt 
of blue linen, trimmed with three flounces surmounted each with écru insertion. Tablier of éeru 
linen, edged with a bias strip of blue linen, above which is set a bias strip of éeru linen; the tablier 
is trimmed on each side in the back with two large white pearl buckles, holding écru 
ribbons, which are fastened together in the middle of the back by another 
pearl buckle.. High écru round waist, with a blue belt fastened by a 
large buckle of mother-of-pearl. ‘The revers of the waist are blue, 
and the sleeves are composed of perpendicular puffs, alternately 

écru and blue. ‘The wrapping is a fichu of écru linen, 
trimmed with blue fringe. It is predicted that next win- 

ter we shall return to belts with buckles, and we already 
see signs of this revival. 

Nothing is more varied than the manner of 
cutting skirts of dresses. I do not speak of their 

trimmings—one might as well attempt to count 

the waves of the ocean; but a few practical 
hints on the present style of skirts may be 
useful, For the costume proper, nearly 
short,-and consequently very simple, which 
is intended for morning walks, the skirt 
is cut -with.five breadths of material 
twenty-four inches wide. The front 
breadth, forming the tablier, is still 
cut in the shape that has been in 
vogue for the last ten years—plain, 
and cut bias on each side; the fol- 
lowing two breadths (that is to say, 
each breadth which is joined to the 
tablier) are cut bias on one side 
only, the straight sides being 
joined to the tablier; the two 
back breadths are cut perfectly 
straight, and the upper edge is 
also sewed to the belt. The 
skirt is sewed to the belt as 
follows: tablier plain; side 
breadths laid in small pleats ; 
the back breadths gathered 
first at the belt, and then six 
times at intervals of half an 
inch each. ‘This is called shir- 
ring. 

For a long dress cut seven 
breadths for the skirt ; the front 
and side breadths are prepared 
by the preceding description, 
and the back breadths are ar- 
ranged in a double box-pleat in 
the middle. 

For the baby skirt (which may 
be worn at all ages) the front 
breadth is made perfectly plain, 
and the middle of the back 
breadth likewise, but the rest of 
the skirt is pleated perpendicular- 
ly, the pleats turning toward the 
back, and beginning with the back 
breadth, 

These are the different skirts, with 
which may be worn over- skirts, ta- 
bliers, twisted scarfs, jackets, etc. The 

fashion of making the back breadths of 
different material than that employed for 

the other breadths is gaining favor; thus 
many dresses are made as follows: maize fou- 
lard skirt, trimmed with a flounce of plaid 
maize and black foulard, which is cut bias, and 
is half veiled by a flounce of plain maize foulard, 

/ surmounted by a shirring with a heading. The back 
A. breadths, which are laid in very large pleats, are made 
yf of plaid foulard. A deep bias fold of the same material 
, is set on the skirt to simulate an over-skirt. Plaid foulard 

waist, sleeves of plain foulard, and deep cuffs of the plaid ma- 
, terial. On the front of the waist and from the top to the bottom 
— of the skirt are set bows of black faille ribbon, which are graduated 
- in ‘size toward the bottom of the skirt. The wrapping is a small 

mantelet of plain foulard, trimmed with bias folds of plaid foulard, and 
with deep maize and black fringe. 
Dresses for next winter, trimmed with yelyet ribbon sewed on in 
stripes, lozenges, and squares, are already in preparation. For in- 
stance, for a dress of black faille I have seen in preparation trimmings of the same material, on 
which black velvet ribbon is arranged to form small squares; in each square is embroidered a small 
star with steel-beads. ‘hese flat trimmings are designed for the border of the apron over-skirt, 
the skirt, and the sleeves. The fronts of the waist are entirely covered with similar ornaments, 
and cut steel buttons serve for closing. It is said that large mantles, with capes, like the old-fash- 
ioned cloaks, will be worn next winter, but it is stifling to think of such wrappings in the sultry 
heats of July. . ‘The tendency, however, for some time past, has been toward long outside gar- 
ments, and it is quite likely that the predicted revival may be accomplished. 
EMMELINE RAYMOND, 
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Harrer’s Macazineé, WEERL%Y, 
AND Bazar PosTAGE FREE. 


We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 
tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 
charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER’s 
WEEKLY and Harper’s Bazar. The best way 
to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 
these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’s MaG- 
AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGE 
PreEvalp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


TH A new short Story of intense interest, 
Jrom the pen of WILKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an early Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY. 





NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


“> In the Number of Harrer’s WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 31 will be found the opening chapters of 
@ New Serial Story by Miss BRADDON, entitled 


“DEAD MEN’S SHOES.” 


This story, which promises to be one of the most 
popular of Miss BRappon’s recent novels, is 
published, by special arrangement with the author, 
simultaneously in the United States, in England, 
and other countries, 





UP With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor Fuly 31 was issued gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with several fine engravings, and 
containing a variety of very interesting reading 
matter. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY for August 7. 





0G A Cut Paper Pattern of a Loose Basque, 
with Cardinal Cape, Square Apron,and Walking 
Skirt, suiteble for thin summer wash dresses, will 
be published with our next Number. For List 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertise- 
ment on page $19. 





HOT WEATHER. 


E are all wont to complain of the ex- 

tremes of hot weather, and we all 
think that the place where we find it is the 
hottest place the sun ever shone on. We 
wonder how people survive in countries 
where it is always hot, how any enterprise 
succeeds under the tropics, and what in the 
‘world was done there before ice was discov- 
ered. We regard the inceptor of the first 
idea of an ice company as the greatest man 
who has lived, and the inventor of a refrig- 
erator as superior to Sancho Panza’s friend, 
the man that invented sleep. Our bodies 
are uncomfortable, our nerves are irritable, 
our tempers are bad, and we consider the 
hot weather an excuse for any thing. 

Doubtless, in some of our cities, where 
the reverberation of the heat from brick 
pavements and stone walls makes a sort of 
furnace of any tolerably narrow street, the 
heat is really excessive, and we are justi- 
fied in regarding it with something like ter- 
ror; but there, assuredly, it is man’s fault 
rather than nature’s, the city being built 
without regard to the necessities of summer, 
which is usually a full quarter of the year. 
But in the open country, where any wide 
wash of air receives and disseminates the 
powerful rays of the viceroy of creation, it 
is to be questioned if there is often a more 
potent heat felt than is good for us. Look 
how all nature rejoices in the hot noon. The 
corn sucks up flint, and glistens like a live 
thing through all the length of blade and 
stalk in the full glow, the grass grows un- 
der one’s eyes, the trees sweat out their fra- 
grant gums, the flowers open wide and bask 
in it; wherever the heat is fiercest there 
the earth is most beautiful: and is it true 
that our own constitution is so different 
from that of the other atoms of the universe 
that we alone may detest this life-giving 
fervor ? 

We have noticed in Southern cities, where 
great heat is the normal condition of the tem- 
perature for the greater part of the twelve- 
month, that few people manifest much dis- 


comfort. The inhabitants go about with ° 


fans and umbrellas, it is true, but they ex- 
hibit no disagreeable irritation, and make 
little complaint. It can not be but that, 





with the thermometer at 102°, they are just 
as warm as we are when the mercury shows 
the same figure, and we doubt if there are 
any circumstances under which one could 
get so used to the process of parboiling as 
not to recognize it and take note of it. The 
only reason that we can conjecture for their 
ease and content is that their clothing is 
adapted to the degree of heat, and their 
minds are prepared for it. 
the contrary, is never adapted to it. The 
thinnest garments we ever assume in these 
so-called temperate regions are thick; and 
those diaphanous ones whose sweet false- 
hood deceives by its beauty are either made 
over some substantial foundation, or are so 
belabored by flounces and trimmings as to be 
about as warm as our winter garments are, 
while, as for our minds, they are kept in that 
state of ferment which is natural when feel- 
ing that nothing of the kind belongs to our 
latitude properly, and therefore we have no 
right to expect it, and a perfect right to re- 
gard it as an intrusion and resent it as an 
imposition. 

Yet, after all, if we would but prepare our 
minds, it is certain that we should be vast- 
ly more comfortable when the hot weather 
comes. If we would see the utter futility 
of quarreling with the powers that rule the 
air, knowing that as we can not make one 
hair white or black, neither can we draw 
one vapor across the sun, and thus would 
accept the days as they are counted out to 
us, acquiescence would quiet us, irritability 
and bad temper, at any rate, would by their 
absence ameliorate the vexation of the heat. 

Yet why is the heat so vexing, when our 
bodies are in health, and not unfitted by 
languor or suffering to bear any atmosphere 
atall? It takes the crimp out of the hair ; 
it is unbecoming; but is it really painful? 
Is there not sometimes in the hottest day, 
if garments are suitable and repose possible, 
a sense of well-being about one such as a 
full-blown blossom may have? and can not 
one feel like a part of the lovely and splen- 
did world just come to perfection in the 
fructifying warmth? Wide lofty halls with 
marble floors and with fountains, flowers 
climbing every where in lush luxuriance, 
fruits ripe and ready for the feasting, wom- 
en floating along in airy robes—what dream 
of poetry can build fairer than this daily 
life of the hotter countries? and are we 
ever so happy as in the open-air out-door 
season that simulates the climate of those 
countries, but never quite reaches the stand- 
ard? 

But, apart from views of temporary com- 
fort and pleasure, in the point of health 
alone, doubtless, there is nothing that hap- 
pens in the whole round of the year so for- 
tunate for us as these very hot days that wo 
abhor, when, in profuse and long-continued 
perspiration, we cast out at the pores all the 
impurities that load the blood and are the 
source of half our ills. All hail, then, the 
next flock of hot days that come this way, 
but may they come with discretion! And 
may our clerk of the weather, Old Probabil- 
ities, do his part well, as host of whatever 
weather arrives, by welcoming the coming 


and speeding the parting guest! 


BOATING. 


HERE are few of our out-door amuse- 
ments that comparé with boating, ei- 
ther in point of health or pleasure. The 
skill that is required in the handling of rope 
and tiller, the knowledge of tides and cur- 
rents and of the resolution of forces, give it 
superior characteristics to any other mode 
of pleasuring, and make it at the start a 
somewhat more intellectual way of reaching 
enjoyment than most others. It implies, too, 
a certain taming of the tlements, a conquest 
of those vast forces before which we are the 
merest atoms, a harnessing of the winds to 
one’s chariot, making the waters carry one 
on their great back as the dolphin carried 
Arion—a triumph greater, in point of truth, 
than any Roman conqueror of barbarous 
tribes might rejoice in. For the power to 
sail one’s boat against an adverse wind by 
spreading a sail to catch the wind at such 
an angle as will turn it into a prospering 
gale, and oblige it to take you whither you 
will, is a power that, if conquest is to be 
measured by the size and nature of the con- 
quered, exceeds all other, and ranks with 
the chaining of the lightning as one’s mes- 
senger, and the imprisonment of steam as 
one’s burden-bearer. JAMES WATT must be 
regarded as the greatest conqueror of the 
rade strength of nature that has ever lived, 
unless the new KEELY motor should super- 
sede the steam-engine, and prove the very 
Archimedean lever itself ; and he who tacks 
sail against the wind, who guides a boat 
over the back of rollers and among breakers, 
and comes to shore through foaming surf, is 
a conqueror of these archaic giant forces on 
a lesser scale, and always feels the tingle of 
his triumph. 
But quite aside from the pleasant sense 





Our clothing, on. 





of power, how is it possible for any enjoy- 
ment to equal the dolce far niente that the 
placid and indolent side of boating affords ? 
You slide over a floor enameled in blue and 
silver, you are in a posture of repose and 
ease, there are no tired horses or weary 
winds; soft airs curl round and bring ro- 
mance on their breath, land and sea appear 
under new aspects as you look at them from 
their own low level, while the ancient im- 
agination pictured nothing more beautiful 
than your dipping prow and your snowy 
sails when it pictured the car of Venus 
drawn by snowy doves, or her rosy shell 
and snowy swans. And when danger comes, 
if so it chance to come at all, what is there 
that gives keener and purer excitement 
than the strife and the mastery? Where 
shall we find such exhilaration as the rush 
through seething and parting seas when a 
flaw has snatched the sail, and the gunwale 
runs half under water? 

For the mere delight of the eye, too, what 
amusement is there that furnishes any more? 
The color of the oily swells of the tide in the 
mid-channel of the river mouth ; the pranks 
the harbor plays as the boat rounds out and 
away from it, shakes out all her linen, and 
dips her beak into deep water; the enticing 
softness of the distant breakers in the ever- 
lasting play of their feathery whiteness; 
the lifted line of the sea, blue with ineffable 
lustre, where it holds the concentrated light 
of many heavens as it slips over the round 
side of the earth; the sunset doubled every 
where around, as if one were shut inside 
some wondrous shell; the coming out of an 
immense heaven of stars such as one sees 
nowhere but on the water or the lonely 
mountain-top; the immensity of clear dark- 
ness as night grows deeper around you and 
your floating boat; the ghostly phosphores- 
cence gleaming white across some place of 
sea-weed where a fish splashes or a night- 
bird stalks; the weird shadows of the harbor 
and the twinkling of its lights as you steal 
back at last, and make in under the stern of 
some great black ship, and find your moor- 
ings and the shore! 

One can well see how the poetic mind in 
all times has turned eagerly to the sport of 
boating, Byron and his boat Bolivar being 
inseparably connected ; and how SHELLEY, 
who made paper boats out of his verses, and 
sailed them on every stream he haunted, 
met the fate he would, perhaps, have chos- 
en, in 

y “that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” 

Boating combines, in fact, every thing 
that allures the poetic fancy—ease, luxury, 
beauty, power, grace, and swift motion 
through almost illimitable space. In some 
future day ballooning, with “airy navies 
grappling in the central blue,” may ap- 
proach the charm of floating 

“An inch from death’s black fingers, thrust 
To lock you, whom release he must ;” 
but, till it does, give us, first-of all pleasures, 
those of the boat and oar and sail. 





PREVENTI ae THAN 


By tue Autuor or “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 


HE common answer to that commonest of 
moans, ‘‘ I have such a bad cold !”—** Dear 

me! how did you catch it?’—often makes us 
cross enough. As if it could be any consolation 
to our sufferings to investigate how we got them. 
But the remark is not so ridiculous as it seems. 
It would be a curious and useful register of per- 
sonal statistics if we were to count how many of 
our illnesses we bring on ourselves by neglect of 
those common sanitary laws which can never be 
broken with impunity. Men of science, half of 
whom allege that nature is all benign, the other 
half that she is wholly cruel, seem to be both 
right and both wrong. She is neither kind nor 
cruel; she is only just. She—or a higher Pow- 
er through her-——lays down laws which, so far 
as we see, are laws for the general good; they 
must be obeyed, and by all, or all suffer; and 
neither God nor nature can prevent this suffering. 
Thus some illnesses are not preventable, They 
come to us apparently ‘‘by the visitation of God,” 
from no cause at all; that is, from recondite 
causes too remote for us either to detect or 
guard against, but no doubt also the result of 
broken laws. We can but try to discover these 
laws, so as to obey them better another time. 
But a large number of our lesser ailments are en- 
tirely our own fault. We can trace in them cause 
and effect as plainly as that two and two make 
four. That severe bronchitis which attacked us 
because, in the brilliant March sunshine and 
fierce east wind, we put off our slightly shabby 
winter jacket in favor of more spring-like attire ; 
that horrible sick headache, which we know as 
well as possible will follow after eating certain 
foods or drinking certain wines, yet we can no 
more resist either than our infant boy can resist 
clutching at the lighted candle, or our drunken 
cab-man at the gin bottle. We call the child an 
“ignorant baby,” the drunkard “a fool;” yet 
in what are we better than they? For the sake 
of petty vanity, or still more petty table indul- 
gence, we have punished ourselves and torment- 
ed our whole family. The sickness which comes 
direct from Heaven deserves all sympathy and 
tenderness; that brought on by a mere folly or 





weak self-indulgence, though it is obliged to be 
nursed and cared for, is treated with a compas- 
sion bordering on contempt. 

Yes, even though we call our errors by grand 
names, and almost boast of them, ‘‘I never take 
care of myself,” ‘‘I can’t be bothered with my 
health,” ‘* What does it matter to me if I am 
ill?” are the remarks one constantly hears, espe- 
cially from the young, just old enough to shirk 
authority and resent interference, but still seeing 
only in the dim distance that dark time which 
must come sooner or later, when for every ill 
one it has received the body avenges itself ten- 

Does it not matter, indeed, the extra labor 
thrown on a whole family when one member is 
ill, the heart-ache of parents, the perplexity and 
distress of friends, the serious annoyance—to 
put no stronger word—that invalids always are 
in a household? If, as to our would-be suicides, 
the law of the land, even when it saves them 
from the river half drowned, or cuts them down 
half hanged, sentences them to remorseless pun- 
ishment, should there not be found also some 
fitting condemnation for those who commit the 
slow suicide of ruined health for no cause but 
their own gratification ? 

One of the worst forms of these is so counte- 
nanced by society that he is a bold man who 
would lift his voice against it: I mean the pres- 
ent system of dinner parties. And yet there can 
be no doubt that, if it does not kill wholesale, it 
injures the average constitutions of what we call 
the ‘‘ better classes,” and causes them dyspeptic 
and other torments to an extent worse perhaps 
than even the hunger or the half feeding which 
the poor have to fight against. Nobody likes to 
be called a glutton or a gourmand; yet the or- 
dinary dinner-giver or diner-out of the present 
day will find considerable difficulty in preventing 
himself from becoming a little of both. 

Now a good dinner is an excellent thing. A 
really elegant dinner, well cooked, well served, 
with tasteful aecompaniments of every kind, and 
with a moderate number of pleasant people to 
enjoy it, is a most delightful thing. It is right 
that those who can afford it should give such, re- 

lete with ‘‘every delicacy of the season”—the 

t food, the best wine, the most artistic and 
beautiful table arrangements, and in sufficient 
quantity fully to satisfy the guests. Sufficient 
time also should be allowed fairly to enjoy the 
meal, taking it leisurely, and seasoning it with 
that cheerful conversation which is said to help 
digestion. In truth, there can not be a pleas- 
anter sight than an honest, honorable man at 
the head of his own hospitable board, looking 
down two lines of happy-looking friends, whom 
he is sincerely glad to welcome, and who are glad 
in return to give him, according to the stereo- 
typed phrase, ‘‘the pleasure of their company,” 
which really is a pleasure, and without which 
the grandest banquets are weariness inexpressi- 
ble. But the dinner should be subservient to 
the guests, not the guests to the dinner; and ev- 
ery meal, be it simple or splendid, is worthless 
altogether unless eaten, as a good Christian has 
it, ‘‘in gladness and singleness of heart.” Such 
a meal, taken among friends and neighbors, with 
the faces of those you love or like, or even only 
admire, gathered round you, not too many o 
them nor for too long a time, and moving early 
into the drawing-room to pass a social evening 
in conversation or music—such a feast is truly a 
feast, the ideal dinner-party, which does no harm 
to any one, and to many a great deal of good. 

But the ordinary ‘‘ dinner party” is eighteen 
or twenty people chosen at random without any 
regard to their suiting one another, sitting down 
to eat and drink without intermission for from 
two to three hours, say from half past seven or 
eight till nearly ten—a ‘‘ feed” lasting so long 
that, however small may be the bits you put into 
the unhappy stomach, it is kept working on at 
the process of digestion till its powers are thor- 
oughly exhausted ; and eating over, drinking be- 
gins. 

I beg pardon: nobody ever ‘‘ drinks” nowa- 
days. And, of course, nobody is so vulgar as to 
overeat himself. That enormity is left to the 
work-house boy over his Christmas plum-pud- 
ding, or the charity girl at a school tea. Nev- 
ertheless, one sometimes sees even in elegant 
drawing-rooms gentlemen enter with fishy eves, 
and talk, not too brilliantly, to ladies with flush- 
ed cheeks and weary smiles. Sometimes one 
would like to whisper, ‘‘ My dear friends, you 
don’t know it, but have you not both eaten and 
drank a little more than was good for you? You 
would have felt much better and happier after a 
simple, short dinner, which, instead of the fif- 
teen minutes that you stand sipping your tea, 
and wondering if your carriage is come, left you 
an hour or two to spend a pleasant, sociable 
evening. Has it been pleasant? Have you 
really enjoyed yourself? How do you feel after 
it? And how do you think you will feel to- 
morrow morning ?” 

Ah, that to-morrow morning, especially to those 
who have to work with their brains, and in Lon- 
don, apart from the wholesome country life which 
neutralizes so many evils! ‘‘I can’t dine out,” 
has said to me more than one learned or literary 
man or agreeable homme de société, whom din- 
ner-givers would give the world to get. ‘It is 
absolute death to me, or dyspepsia, which is only 
a slow death to all one’s faculties, and perhaps 
one’s moral nature too, for your dyspeptic is usu- 
ally the most ill-tempered and disagreeable fel- 
low going. And yet I am neither a glutton nor 
a wine-bibber. I like a good dinner, and I like 
to eat it in company with my fellow-creatures. 
But according to the present system of dinner 
parties, I can’t do it without absolute injury to 
myself, hindering my work, affecting my health, 
and bringing on sorts of infirmities that a 
man likes to steer clear of as long as he can.” 

Yes, if he has the strength of will to do it. 
But not every man has, or woman either. Few 
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people practice that golden rule of health—I 
think it was Luigi Cornaro’s—‘‘ Always rise from 
table feeling that you could take a little bit more.” 
Yet if we did practice it, with another very sim- 

le rule, to eat always regularly, at the same 
on and, as nearly as possible, the same quan- 
tity of food, not doubling the quantity because 
it happens to be ‘‘nice,” we should soon lessen 
amazingly our often infirmities. 

Prevention is better than cure, and in most 
small ailments there can not be a safer physic 
than abstinence—abstinence from overfood, over- 
work. How persistently we shut our eyes to the 
beginnings of disease, beginnings so trifling that 
we hardly notice them, until they end in that 
premature decay which seems now only too com- 
mon among our best and greatest men, and those 
whom the world can least spare! People rush 
to doctors to cure them; they never think of 
curing themselves by putting a stop to the ex- 
citing causes of ill health. As a wise old wom- 
an said to a very foolish young one, who brought 
her a heap of feeble MSS. to look over and try 
to sell, on the pitiful plea that she must- have 
money, in order to pay for her medicine and her 
wine, ‘‘ My dear, stop the wine and stop the 
medicine, and then you will be able to stop the 
writing also, which will be much the better for 
both yourself and the public.” 

The selfishness of people who will not stop, 
who go on indulging their luxurious, careless, or 
studious habits until they make themselves con- 
firmed invalids, an anxiety and a torment to those 
about them, can not be too strongly reprobated ; 
ay, even though it takes the form of a noble in- 
ditference to self, in pursuit of knowledge, wealth, 
ambition, any cf the pretty disguises in which 
we wrap up the thing we like to do, and make 
believe to other people, often almost to ourselves, 
that it is the very thing we ought to do. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BAREGE AND GAUZE DRESSES. 


OOLEN barége is coming into vogue again. 

It is fashionably worn in France, and is 
admired for its soft, clinging texture. Full cos- 
tumes of barége have been sent over from Paris 
in stylish écru and dark blue shades. The écru 
barége suit is made up without darker silk for 
lining, and is worn over white muslin skirts ; 
the basque, however, is lined throughout with 
thin lining silk. ‘The over-skirt is in the round 
full French shape, edged with knife pleating, and 
there are several rows of pleating on the lower 
skirt. Being worn over white, the transparent 
écru barége becomes of a pale cream-color, and 
to give character to this delicate dress there are 
bows for the front of the over-skirt, the throat, 
wrists, and tournure, made of dark scarlet rib- 
bon in rich damask patterns. ‘To wear with this 
dress is a black chip hat in toque shape, with 
the brim drooping over the crown, and the back 
turned straight up behind. ‘The only trimming 
is a scarf veil of écru barége twined around the 
crown, with knotted loops behind supporting a 
scarlet wing, and a long flowing streamer that 
is wound around the neck and tucked in the belt 
of the dress. Another pretty country toilette is 
of indigo blue barége, trimmed with ruffles of 
white muslin wrought in English open-work em- 
broidery. The dark blue does not look well as 
a transparent over white, and should be worn 
over blue silk. Pale Sévres blue barége is also 
imported by the yard for costumes and for veils. 
This shade is most becoming to pure blondes; 
the dark French blue is worn by both blondes 
and brunettes. 

Chambéry gauze dresses are chosen for full- 
dress toilettes for the summer. Plain, damask- 
figured, and striped gauzes are most elegant ; 
plaid gauzes are also worn, but these resemble 
too closely the Mexicaines and grenadines used 
for costumes. T'wo shades of a plain color, such 
as pearl gray and violet gauze, made up over 
pearl silk, aud trimmed with flounces of duchesse 
lace or of Valenciennes, make an elegant dress 
for ceremonious dinners and receptions. Pale 
blue gauze in damask designs of the same shade 
is trimmed with wide rich fringe, and worn over 
gros grain of the same tint. The over-skirt and 
basque are of the gauze, richly shirred; the 
sleeves and trained skirt are of gros grain. Some 
black damask gauzes are trimmed with thread 
lace; the fancy for these thin black dresses is to 
line the basque, but not the sleeves; the trans- 
parent sleeves are coat-shaped, and display fine 
arms advantageously. Striped gauze dresses 
have a youthful look, and very young ladies pre- 
fer them to the frail tulle and tarlatan robes that 
are scarcely fit to wear more than once. Ecru 
damask gauze, trimmed with white lace and 
draped by carnations, makes a pretty dress for 
summer balls. Jet is still seen on black damask 
gauzes, but the newer style is to trim them with 
- lace, especially white lace of rare quality. An 
over dress of black gauze may be worn with 
black, gray, or lavender silk skirts, on which are 
gauze flounces ; violets in the coiffure accompany 
such dresses. 


SILK CORSELETS, FICHUS, ETC. 


Light-colored silk ‘‘corselets” — which are 
cuirass basques outlining the figure, high or half- 
high and square in the neck, with short sleeves, 
or else transparent ones of lace, no trimming, 
and laced behind—are worn by young ladies 
with their white muslin or tarlatan ball dresses, 
The peasant fichu of white embroidered muslin, 
or else of lace insertion and muslin together, is 
worn with evening silks of plain light color. This 
is lapped in the breast without the hanging ends 
of the Marie Antoinette fichu. White lisse ker- 
chiefs, folded like those seen in pictures of Martha 
Washington, are worn by young ladies with their 
blue and lavender dresses, and to lighten up black 
toilettes. New muslin tabliers are square below, 





with bibs above, and are called Watteau aprons. 
India muslin dresses worn at the French water- 
ing-places are embroidered in colors; black and 
red together are much used for this work. 


EMBROIDERED LINENS. 


The costumes for traveling and for excursions 
in vogue abroad are of plaid or checked batiste, 
écru or gray, embroidered with dark blue, brown, 
or black. ‘The whole costume is studded or dot- 
ted with embroidery, and consists of a basque, 
sleeveless sacque, apron over-skirt, and lower 
skirt. The trimming is pleatings of plain batiste 
headed with bands of embroidery. ‘The white 
lingerie is also wrought to match the dress, 
Gray batiste is sometimes embroidered with 
crimson wool. 

SEA-SIDE WRAPS, 


The newest wraps for country mornings and 
drives on the sea-shore are mantles and Dolmans 
of plaid flannel. The prettiest patterns have 
white grounds with large cross-bars of blue and 
black, or else blue and scarlet, or green and 
black; those with shaded brown bars are also 
very handsome. They are made with a hood, 
are drawn in to the waist behind, have long- 
looped bows and streamers of black gros grain 
ribbon, and are edged with white wool fringe in 
tasselg tied with the prevailing color in the plaid. 
They cost $11 for graceful Dolman-shaped gar- 
ments; others in shawl shape are plainer, and 
are meant for older ladies. 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. 


Open-worked English embroidery is probably 
the most stylish trimming of the season. It is 
done in strips of white muslin, and is used for 
trimming a variety of materials from camel’s- 
hair and silk down to lawn. ‘This seems an in- 
congruous garniture for wool stuffs, but is very 
effectively used on plaid camel’s-hair wrappers 
worn at the sea-side or mountain resorts on cool 
mornings. For instance, there are wrappers of 
blue and écru plaid camel’s-hair made with dou- 
ble-breasted fronts and flowing Watteau backs, 
trimmed with shirred bias flounces of the wool 
fabric widely edged with white embroidered cam- 
bric in star and compass designs, Such wrappers 
cost $50. The dark blue batiste costumes now 
so much in vogue, and the pretty white lawn 
suits, are most stylishly trimmed with this open 
embroidery. 


PIQUE MORNING WRAPPERS. 


Piqué has fallen into disfavor for costumes, 
but is still liked for morning wrappers because 
its thickness dispenses with elaborate under- 
wear. ‘The simplest styles are handsomest for 
this thick fabric, and are also easiest laundried, 
hence flounces are abandoned, and lengthwise 
trimmings are used. A pretty model has the 
waist and skirt in one, with loose fronts, or else 
partly fitted by a single dart. ‘The back has 
fullness added below the waist in pleats that are 
confined to the middle form ; the side bodies are 
widely faced or hemmed by machine stitching 
their whole length, and large pearl buttons are 
set on this hem, giving the side forms the effect 
of being buttoned on. A frill of open English 
embroidery extends down the entire front beside 
the buttons that fasten it from top to toe; this 
ruffle then passes around the neck; the side 
forms of the back also have a similar embroid- 
ery. The edge of the skirt is merely faced. On 
the front are large square pockets, trimmed, as 
all such pockets now are, with a single ruffle 
straight across the middle, Such wrappers cost 
$35. Pale pink and Sévres blue batiste and lin- 
en wrappers are imported ready-made, in the 
fashion just described, with similar trimmings. 
The batistes in these colors and checked gray 
batistes are the fancy of the summer in France, 
but can not be found here except in made-up 
garments, 


RUSSIAN LACE AND STRIPED BATISTE. 


Foreign correspondents describe a new trim- 
ming for batiste and piqué dresses, called Rus- 
sian lace. It is a coarse guipure, gray, écru, or 
black, edged with bright colors, such as scarlet, 
blue, or straw-color. Striped batiste in Oxford 
colors—another novelty, for which American la- 
dies must wait a year—of dark gray, alternating 
with red or blue stripes, is trimmed with Rus- 
sian lace of the same colors. ‘lhis striped ba- 
tiste is also used for pleated flounces on summer 
silk dresses, and is said to have a light and pretty 
effect. 

SUMMER HATS. 


Large Watteau flats of black or white straw 
or of Leghorn are worn in the country. ‘The 
finest black chip Watteaus are trimmed with 
two bows of Valenciennes lace, black velvet, and 
clusters of small fruits; black lace is used on 
white chip and Leghorn flats. Another fancy 
is that of covering the hats with very full ruches 
of white crépe lisse, except immediately on top 
of the crown, where a cluster of roses and a hum- 
ming-bird nestle, and a bow of black velvet is 
tied there, with long ends floating behind. Young 
girls wear flat Watteau hats, with the brim lined 
with brown, scarlet, or blue silk, and the crown 
trimmed with butterfly bows of cream-colored 
soft silk and a scarf of the color of the lining. 
India silk ribbons, with no wrong side, and too 
soft to crush, are worn on summer hats; they 
are plain, shaded, or else plaids of one or two 
colors, Cogyse straw hats, glazed like Japanese 
braids, are trimmed with woolen balls and appli- 
qué leaves of velvet and cloth. 


HAIR NETS. 


Nets for the hair are used by Frenchwomen 
at the sea-side and when traveling. They are 
made of soft silk braid like that used for shoe- 
laces, and are trimmed with the pretty bow of 
Alsace, which is worn just above the forehead. 
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VARIETIES. 


Crimped linen frills are the new and fresh- 
looking lingerie offered for wearing in the neck 
and wrists of summer dresses. ‘These are bought 
by the yard, a single yard serving for the high 
neck and close-wristed coat sleeves of most dress- 
es; when soiled, they are sent to the laundress 
to be washed and recrimped; hence they are 
more economical than lisse frills, or those ready- 
made ones of muslin at which every laundress 
rebels, ‘The prettiest linen frills are of very sheer 
kenting or linen lawn, with a broad hem neatly 
hem-stitched. Ladies who are fastidious about 
their lingerie and are accomplished needle-wom- 
en make their own dainty frills of fine linen cam- 
bric, rolling the hem and the gathers, and ‘‘ whip- 
ping” (overseaming) them on to bands of linen 
tape. ‘The free edge is then* ornamented with 
fine thread edging, or some real Valenciennes, 
or perhaps some more showy point duchesse. 
Ladies who have not leisure even for this useful 
needle-work buy the coarse crimped tarlatan frills 
that are sold for 25 cents a half dozen. ‘These 
are worn once or twice, and thrown away; their 
expense is then not so much as is charged for 
washing linen collars. 

White tulle bows and streamers are the sum- 
mer novelty in coiffures. ‘These look very be- 
coming, light, and pretty. In Europe the tulle 
is folded around the front of the head in the 
shape of a turban, which must look very for- 
midable, and be unbecoming to most faces. 

Madras plaids of brilliant colors are the last 
caprice for hems of handkerchiefs, Madras fou- 
lard—the name used in Europe for Louisine 
silks—is very fashionable for sea-side costumes. 
The crown of the hat, which is turban shape, is 
made of the gay plaid of the dress; the brim is 
of white or black chip. ‘These plaids are in- 
variably made up bias, as they are then far more 
effective. ‘The fancy abroad is to have sleeves 
and lower skirt plaid, while the upper skirt and 
basque are plain. ‘This reverses the usage here. 

Stockings must match country dresses in color. 
Stripes around the leg are most popular, but 
lengthwise stripes are being introduced in fine 
lisle-thread and silk hosiery. Low shoes of soft 
kid, with square toes and low heels, cost $8 
made to order. They tie over the instep, or 
may be buttoned on one side. If rosettes are 
used, they are long, not round, and are made of 
velvet loops, with a cut steel buckle in the centre. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer ; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co, 








PERSONAL. 


A CHARMING new “ personal’’ journal has just 
appeared in London, bearing the fascinating title 
of the Obituary. <A large mourning border runs 
round the pages, and pictures depicting tombs 
are pleasantly scattered through the paper. 
There is a leading article on the subject of 
death, together with a few hints upon physical 
— for it, and all for the small sum of 
‘ourpence, 

—The thousandth volume of Baron Tavca- 
NITZ’S collection was the New Testament edit- 
ed by TiscHenDoRF. This work was the author- 
ized English version, with variorum readings. 
A translation hes also been made by an English- 
German scholar, SamvuEL Davipson, D.D., LL.D. 

—A very fair hit at Epmunp Yates is said to 
have just been made by a distinguished author- 
ess, who was offered ten — per week for 
eight columns per week of fiction to be publish- 
ed in Mr. Yatzs’s paper, the World. The lady 
asked double. Mr. Y. was surprised. The lady 
said, ‘I have i since given up sacrificing my 
bread and butter in order to furnish gentlemen 
like yourself with cakes and wine.”’ r. YATES, 
in common with several other well-known lit- 
erary people, is not averse to cakes and wine, 
especially if the latter be of approved vintage: 
and it may be added that ten guineas per week 
for the shdrt columms and large type of the 
World is not very bad pay. 

—Mr. Joun STEPHENSON, the famous builder 
of street cars, is described as a man now over 
sixty, as hale and vigorous as when he was thir- 
ty—a mechanic of the James Harper school. 

e makes cars for the world; has just made a 
contract for Bombay. Twelve cars were ready 
for Liverpool, others for London, Australia, Nor- 
way, Austria, and every where in America. He 
ships no cars. All are delivered in New York. 
Each nation, company, or man who trades for a 
car pays for it in New York. No contract is 
taken unless the contractor has a banker in New 
York who will pay for the car when it is done. 
Mr. 8. builds nine cars a week. He can take an 
order and have a car ready to ship in four days. 
Each car costs $1000, gold. Mr. 8. is an old-time 
Methodist. For half a century he has been a 
member of one church. Then he is a leader of 
the choir, leader of the Sunday-school, a class 
leader, a man of great wealth, of open-handed 
liberality. His children and grandchildren are 
in the trade with him, and all have to begin 
where he began, on the lowest round of the 
ladder. 

—Colonel CHartes Francis ADAMS, Jun., 
moves that a May-pole shall be set up at Merry- 
mount, Massachusetts, in 1877, being the 250th 
<a of its settlement by Thomas Mor- 
TON. T. M. was a little jovial for the times in 
which he lived, but as master of the revels was 
a character who should not be forgotten. As 
an early carpet-bagger he was a success. 

—A young lady named Patterson, of Plym- 
outh, England, recently achieved the great mu- 
sical feat, at a performance of MENDELSSOHN’S 
Athalie, of running the scale to the upper B, 
nearly an octave above any of the ordinary so- 
prano voices, and several notes above the point 
reached by the best-known singers, She is an 
amateur. 

—Professor GILMAN, president of the new uni- 
versity founded in Baltimore by the late Joun 
Hopxins, has gone to Europe to examine into 
the practical working of institutions of learning 
in Great Britain and on the Continent. Upon 
his return the Board of Trustees of the Hopkins 
University will devote itself to the task of elect- 
ing a faculty for the proposed university, and 
the members of the board will, it is understood, 





be largely governed by the recommendations of 
Professor Gi.Man. The board has purchased a 
building adjoining the Baltimore City College, 
and it is proposed to begin the studies in that 
building in September, 1876. This will give the 
board sufficient time to elect its faculty and de- 
cide upon the grade of the university, as well 
as adopt a plan for the university building at 
Clifton. 

—Lord Yarmouts, who lately died in En- 
gland, had an almost insane passion for cigars, 
and his stock was recently sold in London, some 
of the boxes of one hundred bringing as much 
as $40. 

—One of the most memorable and graceful 
acts of Sefior CasTELAR, when in power at Mad- 
rid, was to establish upon a permanent and lib- 
eral footing a Fine-Arts Academy in Rome. 
Great interest was taken in its progress by the 
late Sefor Fortuny and other Spanish artists 
working there. It is said that the students 
profit by the instruction supplied. Whether or 
no this academy has aided to produce the modern 
school of Spanish art it is difficult to say; but 
the academy exists, and Spanish artists working 
in Rome produce pictures which realize highs 
prices in Spain, England, and France. 

—Mrs. ORPHENIA TEEPE died a few days since 
at Woodbury, Connecticut, aged one hundred 
and three. She was a direct descendant of the 
GoOoDRICHES who came over in the Mayflower. 
The family has been noted for longevity. 

—Prince LEopotp, the Queen’s youngest son, 
is said to be the most refined and cultivated of 
the royal brood, and the hints are frequent that 
he will yet take a place in the ranks of royal 
authors. 

—A notable wedding is about to occur in 
Paris, that of Mr. Henry Jonags, of Baltimore, 
to Mrs. Brooks, of California, a lady who is 
quite famous in the French capital. She is said 
to be worth two or three millions of dollars, 
and is remarkable for personal beauty and ele- 

ance of costume. Another report says the 
ady is to be married to Viscount PARKER. 

—Of Queen Victorta’s favorite Scotch serv- 
ant, JoHN Brown, many anecdotes are told, of 
which the following is said to be strictly true. 
He never alters his broad Scotch tongue to 

lease any one, not even royalty itself. The 
Sean was once getting settled cozily upon her 
little Highland pony. The animal being small 
and the roads dusty, it became necessary to tuck 
up her riding-habit with a pin. JouN Brown 
was performing this office, when suddenly “Oh 
dear!’’ exclaimed her Majesty; ‘‘ you have prick- 
ed me, Brown.”” ‘Your Majesty should wear 
mair claes, then,’’ was Joun’s reply. Brown 
was presently sent in to fetch a certain mantle, 
which the Queen described. Instead of bring- 
ing the one described, Jomn brought a mue 
thicker one. ‘‘ Brown,” said the Queen, “that 
isn’t the one at all.” ‘It’s just this and nae 
ither, your Majesty,” said Jomn, buckling it be- 
hind the saddle; ‘“‘ I ken mair about the weath- 
er than you;”’ and the Queen submitted like a 
child. 

—Mr. Rocers, whose plaster groups are so 
much admired, and adorn so many homes, has 
succeeded in adapting artificial stone to statuary 
So gery With the assistance of Professor 

oy, of Columbia College, he has produced an 
artificial stone which is cast in moulds, and the 
figures come out with all the lines, even the 
most delicate, sharply defined. His last statu- 
ettes, the beautiful figures of ‘‘ Hide and Seek,”’ 
are thus made. The artist warrants their dura- 
bility under the severest tests of any climate. 
The material is white, and is not unlike marble 
in appearance. 

—Mr. Row8 t, in his forth-coming Newspaper 
Directory, will show the failure of one thousand 
newspapers in this country during the past year, 
the loss to publishers, subscribers, and adver- 
tisers amounting to over eight million dollars, 
the ic, of New York, alone losing half a 
million. Among those who went into the news- 
paper business aud lost heavily thereby were 275 
merchants and adventurers, 315 school-teachers, 
57 lawyers, 4 blacksmiths, 33 plasterers, 10 farm- 
ers, 200 fanatics of various classes afflicted with 
literary leanings, 100 ambitious but visionary 
young men, who drew upon their fathers, and 
thus suddenly exhausted large margins of the 
paternal capital, and 6 lottery men. 

Ps mo of the provident habits of singers 
and actors, Madame Parepa-Rosa is said to have 
died worth some $250,000. She was a very thrifty 
woman. Madame NiILsson-Rovuzgeaup has cer- 
tainly not squandered her means, and is report- 
ed to have $500,000 invested in stocks and real 
estate. She also is careful with her money, or, 
rather, mean, if all that her managers say about 
her be true. Miss KetLoee is worth probably 
$200,000, well invested, and would be worth 
more if she were not so generous. She, or her 
mother, who acts for her, is close at a bargain, 
but liberal with the money after she once gets 
it. ADELINA Patri is extravagant and avari- 
cious too. She makes a great deal of money, 
and spends a great deal as well; but she has 
saved afortune. Mile. ALBANI is just beginning 
to make money, 80 she has not saved any so far. 
Mr. Gye, however, will see that she does not lose 
any thing. WacurTet, Santiey, Sims Reeves, 
Faure, and NIEMANN are well off. JEFFERSON, 
Barney WiLuiaMs, FLORENCE, Boucicautt, 
WALLACK, OwENS, CHANFRAU, are rich. CHAR- 
LoTTe CusHMAN and Ristori have each a for- 
tune. Colonel Sellers (RaymMonp) is a saving 
man, as are JOHN GILBERT, CHARLES FISHER, 
RIGNOLD, James LEwIs, and THORNE. 

—Mrs. Frances Parke BuTier, who died a 
few days since at Iberville, Louisiana, aged sey- 
enty-eight, was the daughter of LAWRENCE 
Lewis and ELganor Parke Custis, of Wood- 
lawn, Fairfax County, Virginia. Lawrence 
Lewis was the son of Fre.pine Lewis and 
ELIZABETH WASHINGTON, only sister of General 
WASHINGTON, and was one of the executors of 
his uncle’s estate. ELEANOR PARKE CUSTIS was 
the youngest daughter of Joun ParRKE CusrTIs, 
only son of Mrs. WASHINGTON by her first hus- 
band, DanreL Parke Custis, and her mother 
was ELEANOR CALVERT, of Maryland, grand- 
daughter of Lord BaLtrmorg, and she, in com- 
mon with her brother, Gzorez WASHINGTON 
ParKE Custis, of Arlington, father of the late 
Mrs. Rospert E. Les, was adopted by the Gen- 
eral and Mrs. WASHINGTON at the death of their 
father at the close of the Revolution. The de- 
ceased was the neafest living relative of the ‘* Fa- 
ther of his Country,” and, with Mrs, Commo- 
dore Kennon and GEORGE WASHINGTON PETER, 
of Maryland, was the nearest living relative of 
Mrs, WASHINGTON. 
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and point Russe, and the remaining embroidery in satin and half- 
polka stitch with silk of the same color. For the bird use light 
fawn-colored silk, and edge it in button-hole and half-polka stitch 
with gray shaded silk. ‘The wings are worked in dovetailed 
satin stitch with blue, red, and orange-colored silk. ‘The work- 
bag is edged all around with blue silk braid. 


Vigogne Mantelet, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Gray vigogne mantelet, lined with lustring, and trimmed with 
folds of black gros grain and loops and ends of gros grain ribbon. 
Black chip bonnet, trimmed with blue- gros grain ribbon, an os- 
trich feather, and flowers. 


PENELOPE. 
ENELOPE is the exact opposite to Helen. The central point 
in her character is intense love of her home, an almost cat- 
like attachment to the house where she first enjoyed her husband’s 
love, and which is still full of all the things that make her life worth 
having. We can 
scarcely think of 
Penelope except in 
the palace of Ithaca, 
so firmly has this 
home-loving instinct 
been imbedded in 
her by her maker. 
Were it not that the 
passion for her home 
is controlled and 
determined by a 
higher and more 
sacred feeling, this 
Haushiltigkeit of 
Penelope would be 
prosaic. Not only, 7 
however, has Ho- 
mer made it evident 
in the Odyssey that 
the love of Ithaca is 
@ subordinate in her 4 G7 
* soul to the love of 
Odysseus, but a 
beautiful Greek le- 
gend teaches how 
in girlhood she sac- 
rificed the dearest 
ties which can bind 
a woman to her 
love for the hero 
ec who had wooed and 
ye won her. Pausa- 
nias says that when 
Odysseus was car- 
rying her upon his 
chariot forth to his 
own land, her fa- 
ther, Icarius, fol- 
lowed in their path 
and besought her 
to stay with him. 
The young man was 
ready, busked for 
the long journey. The old man pointed to the hearth she had 
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Fig. 1.—Vieoexe Manrevet.—Front.—([See Fig. 2.] Fig. 2.—Vicocne Mantever.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.} 


house-tree in Ithaca, the olive round which Odysseus had built 


Design for Work-Bag.—Application and Satin 
Stitch Embroidery. 
Tue embroidery is worked on a foundation of dark blue velvet. 
The application figures of light blue silk are edged partly in but- 
ton-hole and partly in half-polka stitch with light and dark mode- 


known from childhood. Penelope, between them, answered not 
a word, but covered her face with her veil. This action Odysseus 
interpreted rightly, and led his bride away, willing to go where he 
would go,’ yet unwilling to abandon what she dearly loved. No 
second Odysseus could ‘cross the woman’s path. Among the 


the nuptial chamber, and none, till he appeared, by force or guile 
might win her thence. It is precisely this tenacity in the char- 
acter of Penelope which distinguishes Ler from Helen, the daugh- 
ter of adventure and the child of change, to whom migration was 
no less natural than to the swan that gave her life. 

Having 


colored silk, ‘The veins and vines are worked in half-polka stitch | suitors there was not one like him. ‘Therefore she clung to her Another characteristic of Penelope is her prudence. 
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Design For Work-Bac.—APppiicaTION AND Satin StitcH EMBROIDERY. 
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to deal with the ene suitors camped in her son’s halls, she 
deceives them with fair words, and promises to choose a husband 
from their number when she has woven a winding-sheet for 
Laertes. Three years pass, and the work is still not finished. At 
last a maiden tells the suitors that every night Penelope undoes 
by lamp-light what she had woven in the daytime. This ruse 
of the defenseless woman has passed into a proverb; and has be- 
come so familiar that we forget perhaps how true a parable it is 
of those who in their weakness do and undo daily what they would 
fain never do at all, trifling and procrastinating with tyrannovs 
passions which they are unable to expel from the palace of their 
souls. ‘The prudence of. Penelope sometimes assumes a form 
which reminds us of the heroines of Hebrew story, as when, for 
example, she spoils the suitors of rich gifts by subtle promises and 
engagements carefully guard- 
ed. Odysseus, seated in dis- 
guise near the hall door, 
watches her success, and se- 
cretly approves. ‘The same 
quality of mind makes her 
cautious in the reception of 
the husband she has waited 
for in widowhood through 
twenty years. The dog Ar- 
gus has no doubt. He sees 
his master through the beg- 
gar’s rags, and dies of joy. 
The handmaid Eurycleia is 
convinced as soon as she has 
touched the wound upon the 
hero's foot and felt the well- 
remembered scar. Not so 
Penelope. ‘Though the great 
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Fig. 1.—Cap or Swiss_Mostix, Lace, anp LAvenper Gros Grain Risson, 
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Ladies’ Caps, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Car or Swiss Musuin, Lace, anp Lavenper Gros 
Grain Resson. This cap is of white Swiss muslin arranged on 
a foundation of stiff lace, The trimming consists of lace 
insertion half an inch wide, lace an inch and a quarter wide, 
and loops and ends of pale lavender gros grain ribbon two 
inches and a half wide. Scarfs of Swiss muslin and lace. 

Fig. 2.—Car or Swiss Mustiy, Insertion, anp Lace. 
This cap is arranged on a stiff lace foundation of plain white 
Swiss muslin and lace insertion seven-eighths of an inch 
wide, ‘The trimming is composed of white lace an inch and 
a quarter wide and bows of black velvet and maroon gros 
grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Cap or Swiss Musuin, Insertion, Lace, aND 
Rers Riezon. This cap of plain white Swiss muslin is 
trimmed with lace insertion seven-eighths of an inch wide, 
lace an inch and a half wide, and loops and ends of pale 
blue reps ribbon two inches and a half wide. Swiss muslin 
and lace scarfs, 

Fig. 4.—Car or Swiss Mustin, Lace, anp Pink Gros 
Grain Risgon. The crown of this cap is side-pleated and 
sewed on a foundation of stiff lace. ‘he trimming consists 
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of box-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles edged with lace an inth and 
a quarter wide, and loops and ends of pink gros grain ribbon two 
inches and a half wide. 

Fig. 5.—Car or Sitk Tutte, Bronpe, anp Frowers. This 
cap is arranged of white silk tulle and blonde two inches and a 
half wide on a stiff lace foutidation, and is trimmed with purple 
flowers and leaves. Silk tulle scarfs, trimmed with blonde. 





HOW TO CLEAN WALL-PAPER. 


de off the dust with a soft cloth. Make a lump of very 
stiff dough with a little floar and water, and rub the wall 
gently downward, taking the length of the arm at each stroke, 
and in this way go round the room. 
As the dough becomes dirty, cut the 
soiled part off. In the second round 
commence the stroke a little above 
where the last one ended, and be 
very careful not to cross the paper 
or to go upagain. Ordinary papers 
cleaned in this way will look fresh 
and bright, and almost as good as 
new. Some papers, however—and 
these the most expensive ones—will 
not clean nicely; and in order to 
ascertain whether or not a paper can 
be cleaned, it is best to try it first in 
some obscure corner, which will not 
be noticed if the result is unsatisfac- 
tory. If there are any broken places 
in the wall, fill them up with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of plaster of Paris 


Fig. 2.—Car or Swiss Mustty, Insertion, anp Lace. 


Fig. 3.—Car or Swiss Mustin, Insertion, Lace, anp Reps Rippon. 


Fig. 4.—Car or Swiss Mostix, Lace, anp Pink Gros Gratn Ripgon. 
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Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ CAPS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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and silver sand, made into a paste with a little 
water. Then cover the place with a little piece 
of paper like the rest, if it can be had, When 
a room is newly papered, a few yards of the pa- 
per should be preserved for repairs. If there are 
any spots of grease on the walls, mix some full- 
er’s-earth with ox gall and cold water and spread 
this on the spot. Pin a little blotting-paper over 
the mixture, and leave it for three or four hours, 
then brush it off carefully, when in all proba- 
bility the grease will be removed, If not, renew 
the operation—which, however, is not likely to 
be successful if the paper is one which will not 
clean nicely. 





A LAST LOOK. 
Tuer say the years since last we met 
Have wrought sad change in thee; 
That it were better to forget 
Our youth's fond history. 

And yet I fain would clasp that hand, 
Would meet those eyes once more, 
One moment by thy side would stand, 

As I have stood of yore. 


They say the very tones that thrill’d 
My heart and dimm’d my eyes, 

Now, by the cold world’s blighting chill'd, 
I scarce might recognize. 

And yet I long to hear thee speak, 
Repeat some by-gone strain, 

Although the charm I there should seek 
Were listen’d for in vain. 


I would not wish the years roll’d back, 
Could such a choice be mine, 

Nor falter in the onward track, 
Though sever’d far from thine. 

But pilgrims may from hard-won heights 
Receding homes survey, 

And give a sigh to past delights, 
Yet, sighing—turn away. 








HALVES. 
Br JAMES PAYN. 


Avrnon or “A Woman's Venauanor,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” “Ar Her Menoy,” “ Wattrn’s Worp,” 
“Brep mx tue Bonz,” ero., ETO. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE GARDEN. 


Wuewn Uncle Alec came down to breakfast 
next morning, in company with his dog, the 
storm had blown over from Mrs, Raeburn’s brow, 
and she received him with urbanity. The table 
at the Priory was not well provided at any meal, 
and especially at the earliest one; but what deli- 
cacies there were—some rashers of bacon, a cold 
ceutlet, which advanced age had tinged with gray, 
and a magnificent pot of home-made marmalade 
—were pressed upon him; and he was even 
asked if he would like to have an egg. These 
proffers of hospitality he received so much as 4 
matter of course that a triumphant glance shot 
more than once from our hostess to her husband ; 
**Tt is impossible” (it d to say) ‘‘that my 
conviction should not be correct; this man has 
all the ease in accepting favors which belongs to 
one who has thé power of returning them.” 

When Mrs. Raeburn suggested that he might 
find the anacondas an incumbrance, and even 
suggested his offering them to the Zoological 
Society in London, who would doubtless elect 
him a fellow in return for that donation, he did 
not take the hint with precipitation. 

** Well, I'll think about that, my dear madam ; 
the pretty creatures and myself have a great at- 
tachment to one another, and we should be loath 
to part. If you had little children in the house, 
I am sure [ should have their voices in favor of 
retaining them, for gentler playmates it is im- 

ible to imagine. ‘To see them swarm up the 

lusters of a staircase—like the living tendrils 

of a vine—is one of the prettiest sights in na- 
ture; the elder one follows me like a dog.” 

** Are you going to take him with you into 
Kirkdale this morning, Uncle Alec?” inquired 
John, demurely. 

**No, my boy, no. The fact is, it would be a 
dangerous thing to do in England.” 

**I should think it would,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Raeburn. 

**Yes, madam, on account of the pigs,” con- 
tinued Uncle Alec, imperturbably. ‘* Though 
men and boys would think twice before inter- 
fering with my spotted favorites, a pig would 
snap them up and destroy them in an instant.” 

** You don’t say so!” said Mrs. Raeburn, with 
an air of much relief. It was evident that the 
question as to whether it is better to grow one’s 
own pork or to buy it was settled from that mo- 
ment in her own mind: she had resolved to keep 


& pig. 

** After all,” pursued brother Alec, ‘‘ana- 
condas, though not indeed such docile specimens 
as I have above-stairs, are common enough. 
The Zoological Society have plenty of them, and 
can easily procure them; whereas for my sweet 
Chico they would give his weight in gold.” 

**His weight in gold,” reiterated Mrs. Rae- 
burn, playing with her tea-spoon; “think of 
that, Mark!’ 

“*If that is the case I should fatten him up 
A observed the attorney, ‘‘and then sell 





**Nay, but you would not, Mark,” answered 
brother Alec, quickly. ‘‘ If I know your nature, 
it is to affection and old associations to all 
the in the world. That poor bird has been 
my companion when I had no other, and has 





even his queer way of speaking it was better 
than nothing—when none could do the like 
within a thousand miles of me. There have 
been times when I have thought, ‘ When Chico 
dies, I shall lose my last friend.’ I would not 
part with him for a hundred pounds.” 
‘*I wish you'd take something more, Mr, 
Alexander, you are eating nothing!” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Raeburn, persuasively. ‘* Do try that 
cutlet.” 
**T have quite done, thank you, dear madam ; 
but if nobody is really going to take it—” 
**T am quite sure nobody is,” answered the 
hostess. 
**So am I,” remarked John, with confidence ; 
“ quite sure.” 
** Well, in that case, I'll give it to dear old 
Fury here,” said brother Alec, and in an instant 
the dainty morsel had disappeared from human 
ken. ‘There was no process of mastication nor 
of deglutition ; the dog’s enormous mouth open- 
ed and closed like that of an automaton, and 
precisely the same result would probably have 
taken place if he had been offered a baby. 
‘* Well, I call that sinful,” ejaculated Mrs. 
Raeburn, ‘‘to give good food to a dog. His 
way of taking it,” added she, more graciously, 
“shows, I fear, how dreadfully he has been 
spoiled, and also—does it not?—by what a 
wealthy master he must have been brought up.” 
This was what in the law courts is called ‘“‘a 
leading question,” but, unfortunately, it failed 
of its effect. 
“* Well, I don’t know as to that, dear madam,” 
was the quiet reply. ‘‘I only saw his master 
for a few hours, and I never thought of asking 
him whether he had a balance at his bankers or 
not.” 
Mrs. Raeburn looked confused and disappoint- 
ed. Forgetting that her brother-in-law had only 
accepted the dog two days ago she had hazard- 
ed a vital question, which, while it might reveal 
her own greedful curiosity, could not possibly 
elicit any satisfactory reply. The tone, too, 
of “Mr. Alexander,” as she called him—and 
against the formality of which address he made 
no protest, as he had done in Gertrude’s case— 
had been almost one of reproof. 
If it was Mark Raeburn’s intention, on having 
obtained me for his articled clerk, to get as much 
work out of me as possible, he certainly showed 
no haste in exacting my services. ‘‘ You are 
free of the office, Sheddon, now, you know, and 
can take possession of your high stool whenever 
you like,” was the not very pressing invitation 
that he gave me, after breakfast, to commence 
my legal studies; ‘‘or, perhaps, since it is a 
fine morning,” added he, ‘‘ you would prefer a 
stroll in the garden.” 
I thanked him, and chose the latter alterna- 
tive; the more so, as I had from my bedroom 
window seen Miss Floyd watering the flowers, 
and noticed that the breakfast-bell had called 
her away from an unfinished task. I found 
her, as I had expected, still among the linger- 
ing autumn roses, with a bewitching little apron 
on to shield her gown, and a pair of gardening 
gloves (probably Mrs. Raeburn’s) much too large 
for her fairy fingers, and which dropped from 
them now and then as though faint with the ec- 
stasy of inclosing such dainties, When I ven- 
tured upon a high-flown compliment to this effect, 
however, Miss Floyd only laughed derisively, and 
presently observed, when one of them fell into the 
water-pot, that, supposing my view was a correct 
one, it must have committed suicide. Though 
Gertrude had an appreciation of poetry very rare 
in Kirkdale folks, she had also a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, which just then I felt inclined to 
resent; for, as a chance expression, a glance, a 
gesture even, will sometimes in one however dear 
to us remind us of another with whom we are far 
from sympathetic, so her jesting seemed to me 
to reflect the very man of whom I felt most 
jealous, namely, John Raeburn; and the idea 
at once suggested itself of hearing there and then 
what the actual relations between her and her 
young cousin really were. The opportunity, 
however, was not easily found; or, perhaps, un- 
willing to exchange a state which, though of sus- 
pense, had still much eager hope in it for one of 
blank disappointment, I was slow to press the 
matter. At all events the water-pot was filled 
and emptied many times before I ventured to 
approach the subject. It came at last out of 
our talk about the new arrival, ‘“‘ Brother Alec,” 
whom Gertrude pronounced to be a charming 
creature, simple and kind, and, for all his out- 
landish ways, a thorough gentleman. 
“‘T am sure,” said I, ‘‘the admiration is re- 
a that is not surprising, of course, Miss 
Floy —_?®. 
‘Thank you, Sir,” interrupted she, with a de- 
licious tittle courtesy. It was very provoking of 
her that she would not be serious. 
**T say,” continued I, ‘‘it is enough to make 
any body jealous—that is, it would be so if any 
one had a right to be jealous—to see how affec- 
tionately the old gentleman regards you.” 
** Unhappily I can not attribute that to my 
own merits, Mr. Sheddon,” answered she, grave- 
ly. ‘‘It is the result of tender association. My 
mother, as I have heard, was at one time en- 
gaged to Mr. Alexander Raeburn.” 
“Indeed,” replied I; ‘‘then he must have 
been a very young lover, and your mother, I 
suppose, even younger.” 
“‘ That was so,” answered Gertrude, pensively. 
**The custom seems to be hereditary in your 
family, Miss Floyd.” 
** What custom ?” . 
The abruptness of the question startled me. 
T had flattered myself I had taken advantage of 
her confession to conduct my approaches very 
skillfully, and now it began to strike me that I 
had only been impertinent. However, it was too 
late to beat a retreat. 
**T referred to the custom of early engage- 





spoken my own tongue—you may langh, but 





“Even now, Mr. Sheddon,” answered she, 
with a slight blush on her cheek, and continuing 
to douche a flower that had had already much 
more than its share of water, ‘‘I am at a loss to 
understand your meaning.” 

Her manifest embarrassment confirmed my 
suspicions, and gave me the courage of de- 


spair. 

‘*T have been given to understand, Miss Floyd, 
though only yesterday” (and I laid a pathetic 
stress upon those last two words) ‘‘ that you are 
yourself engaged to be married.” 

She put down the water-pot, and confronted 
me with a steady look. 

‘* Who told you that, Mr. Sheddon ?” 

I hesitated, doubting whether the question 
could have been justifiable which had evidently 
given so keen an annoyance. 

**T must insist upon a reply,” continned she, 
“for, if I may not insist, 1 implore you, as a 
gentleman, to answer me. Remember, Sir, it is 
an orphaned girl who is appealing to you.” 
“Indeed, my dear Miss Floyd,” protested I, 
**T had no idea of hurting your feelings. The 
information—which gave me great surprise, I 
own—came to me from a quarter that I could 
not doubt; your guardian, Mr. Mark Raeburn, 
told me so with his own lips.” 

‘** Mark Raeburn told you that I was engaged 
to be married! And pray, Sir, to whom ?” 
“Well, unless I dreamt it, to his son John.” 
“That was false!” replied my companion, 
blushing to her very forehead—‘‘ false and cow- 
ardly and cruel.” 

She moved as though she would have return- 
ed within doors and taxed at once the attorney 
with his baseness, 

‘*One moment,” said I, ‘dear Miss Floyd”— 
the thought that any such rash action might 
cause an immediate and perhaps eternal separa- 
tion between us flashing upon me like the light- 
ning that shows the darkness of the night—‘‘ I 
may have been mistaken as to his positively stat- 
ing the fact in question, though I have not a 
shadow of doubt that he purposely led me to 
conclude it, It was an infamous deception, and 
my own heart” (here I dropped my voice, so that 
she might easily pretend not to hear me, for it 
was far from my wish now to precipitate matters) 
‘*reveals the motive of it but too plainly. Still 
it would only bring confusion on my head to re- 
proach him with it. He would certainly pretend 
that I must have misunderstood him, while your 
own position in this house, after such an expla- 
nation, would be rendered to the last degree em- 
barrassing.” 

The tears of mortification stood in my fair 
companion’s eyes, the blush of undeserved shame 
dyed her modest cheeks. It went to my heart 
to see her irresolution and distress, and the emer- 
gency made me wise beyond my years. ‘“‘ You 
are motherless, dear Miss Floyd,” continued I, 
reading her bitter thoughts, “and without a 
friend under this roof of your own sex to advise 
or comfort you; but my aunt Hastings, with 
all her faults, has a kindly heart, and would, I 
know, be a true friend to you if you would per- 
mit her. Should you be persecuted by the at- 
tentions of your cousin—” 

**Forbear, Sir, I entreat!” exclaimed Miss 
Floyd, earnestly. ‘‘ You mean me well, I have 
no doubt, Mr. Sheddon, but it is not for you to 
offer me counsel. I do not yet know how [ shall 
act with respect to what you have told me; but 
it is only fair to my cousin John to say that 
neither directly nor indirectly has he lent himself, 
so far as I know, to the scheme—whether it be 
serious or pretended—at which you hint.” 

** Indeed,” said I, with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling in favor of the family farceur, ‘‘I can 
easily believe it: John would never play so im- 
pudent a part. The utter absence of any out- 
ward pretension on his part to be the object of 
your choice would have made Mr. Raeburn’s 
communication surprising to me even if I my- 
self had not ventured to hope at—” 

** Hullo, hullo, hullo!” screamed a very high 
voice p' ing from @ very low level, and the 
ubiquitous Chico stood before us. He had wad- 
dled along the gravel-walk that led from the 
house door without attracting our attention. 
** This ‘Il never do, you know, this ‘ll never do,” 
repeated he, shaking his scarlet head with por- 
tentous gravity. ‘* Hullo, hullo, hullo!” 

‘*T think you had better take Chico in, Mr. 
Sheddon, lest the cat should get at him,” said 
Miss Floyd. 

I at once understood from this—since Chico 
was obviously a match for any grimalkin at the 
Priory, and would have picked out its eyes with 
gusto—that she wished our conversation to ter- 
minate for the present, which I was very willing it 
should do. If I had received no encouragement 
from her in that little fragment of a suit on which 
I had ventured, I had, at all events, met with 
no rebuff; while I had established a confidential 
relation between us which I feit to be eminently 
satisfactory. Above ali, I had good cause to be 
content with the assurance I had had from her 
own lips that no engagement existed between 

her and her cousin; nor did I by any means 
share her feelings of indignation against the at- 
torney, whose unscrupulous assertion had had an 
effect exactly the reverse of what had been in- 
tended. So far from making me give up all hope 
of winning Gertrude, it had made me speak to 
her more plainly than, without it, I should have 
dared to do; while the object of his behavior, 
which must needs now be as clear to her as it 
had been to me, might almost suffice, on my 
part, for a positive declaration of love. 

I placed Chico, therefore, upon my wrist as 
if he had been a love-bird, and having restored 
him to his master, betook myself to my desk in 
the office, not ‘‘to pen stanzas, when I should 
engross,” but to hold a session of sweet thoughts 
more engrossing far than the occupation which 
employed my fingers. 





ments.” 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresponpEnt. ] 
Indian-English.—A young Bishop.—Penny Shirts.—A 
precious Handkerc'! —A terrible Court Story. 
HE interest of society in the case of Colonel 
Valentine Baker appears to grow rather than 
diminish ; he still stands committed for trial, but 
his bail has been increased from £500 to eight 
times that amount, namely, himself in £2000, and 
two sureties—his brother, Sir Samuel Baker, and 
Lord Valentia—in £1000 each. If he now flies, 
this large sum will accordingly be forfeited, and 
others will suffer besides himself, so the il- 
ity is he will take his chance, and give the world 
of fashion an immense sensation. Miss Dickin- 
son is the sister of one of the first physicians in 
London, and also of an officer in the Engineers, 
so that a few years ago the gallant colonel would 
have had to run the risk of a couple of bullets in 
addition to that of imprisonment. 
The visit of the Seyyid of Zanzibar has turned 
public attention to the acquisition of foreign 
tongues. If Englishmen are slow to learn them, 
other nations have a similar difficulty, to judge 
from the following examples: An Indian stu- 
dent describing in our own language the pathetic 
sorrow of a widow, expressed it in these singular 
terms: “‘ She wallows on the ground,” ‘‘ vows 
she will never wag her tongue again,” and ‘‘ feels 
generally like a toad under a harrow.” While 
another Eastern gentleman, writing to his En- 
glish patron to beg that he will give him his vote 
and interest for some situation, delivers himself 
thus: ** Write, Sir, please, like this, ‘I insist 
upon your giving this man an appointment at 
once ; I won't hear of your saying you have no 
vacancy in your office.’ ” 
Considering we have so long had the reputa- 
tion of being a great maritime nation, it will 
probably surprise you to learn that not one out 
of three of our sailors—far less of our population 
—can swim a stroke. A remedy, I hope, is be- 
ing applied for this, so far as the metropolis is 
concerned, for it a. advertised that ‘‘a 
stamped and directed envelope forwarded to the 
secretary of the London Swimming Club will 
insure the sender the reception of a voucher 
which will obtain tor him gratuitous tuition in 
swimming.” ‘This is really a step—or, I should 
rather say, a stroke—in the right direction, and 
might, perhaps, be imitated with advantage among 
yourselves, I don’t know, however, what pro- 
portion of your population swim. 
Neither do I know at what age bishops are 
made across the Atlantic. The Rev. R. 8. Co- 
plestone, recently appointed to the bishopric of 
Colombo, has not yet attained the canonical age 
of thirty, and will therefore have to wait a little 
for his elevation, as young ladies who engage 
themselves at the boarding-school have to wait 
to be married. Even when the time is ripe he 
will be the youngest bishop since the Reforma- 
tion. This circumstance is attracting consider- 
able attention among our ecclesiastical communi- 
ty ; a good deal more, I am sorry to say, than the 
disgraceful fact that has recently been made pub- 
lic, that certain ‘‘ sweaters”—or ‘‘ merchant tai- 
lors,” as they call themselves—are in the habit of 
giving their work-women for making and stitching 
a shirt, cutting out and making the button-holes, 
and sewing the buttons on, the sum of one penny / 
So matters are really worse than when poor Hood 
made all England so indignant by his ‘‘ Song of 
the Shirt.” ‘Though they use a sewing-machine, 
it seems these poor creatures can only make one 
‘shirt per hour, at which rate the interest of the 
money paid for the machine—let alone food and 
lodging and raiment—can not be realized. It 
seems to me that this condition of affairs is more 
worthy of the attention of a Christian public 
than the age of a colonial bishop. . 

There are some persons who pride themselves 
upon their religious principles who object to En- 
glish fiction. It would be well for them to read 
Professor Méziéres’s lectures upon our modern 
English novelists and their influence upon the 
age, delivered at the Sorbonne, Paris. He says 
that English novels, speaking generally, are ‘‘ mor- 
al not by deliberation, but because their authors 
are honest men; their morality is not external, 
but proceeds from manly and profoundly Chris- 
tian hearts.” The secret of the influence of our 
really great novelists is that ‘‘ they do not flatter 
vice, and do not excite the passions.” It is need- 
less to add that Professor Méziéres is silent about 
the French novel, and that his silence means any 
thing but consent or approbation. 

** As happy as a king” is a proverb that can 
scarcely apply to poor King George of Greece ; 
he is so unpopular that he dares not leave Athens 
for his summer palace, for fear he should not be 

rmitted to return to his capital; he thinks 

imself fortunate if he goes about the streets 
without recognition, while his wife meets with 
such insults that she remains within her palace 
walls. Inthe mean time a courier is dispatched 
every other day to Berlin or Copenhagen for ad- 
vice gratis. 

At the dramatic féte at the Alexandra Palace 
there will be “‘a precious relic” sold; Mrs, Ban- 
croft (Miss Marie Wilton) has given the hand- 
kerchief into which she shed so many tears in 
the play of Sweethearts, to be competed for by 
her admirers. 

Mr. Charles Mathews is going to Calcutta on 
a professional engagement; I wonder how a 
theatre, when crowded as the one he plays at is 
sure to be, is kept cool in India! 

I send you an amusing piece of court gossip, 
which has the unusual merit of being true. Lady 
H——,, who was engaged to dine with her dear 
friend Mrs. P——, wrote a private note to ex- 
cuse herself, in these terms : 


. 


ent must be off. Fat 





[ro BE CONTINUFD.] 


Mrs. P——, however, did not get this letter 
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from Lady H——, but another, thanking her for 
the distinguished honor that had been conferred 
by her, and expressing the pleasure Lady H—— 
experienced in accepting her invitation to Ken- 
sington ee she read it, Mrs. P—— 


namely, that the 
two letters had rose a in the wrong envel- 
opes ; and she d hastily (the note had come 


by the first post), and drove to her friend Lady 
H—’s house. * 

‘* Here is a mistake,” said she ; ‘‘I hope you 
put nothing disrespectful about the princess in 
the letter that should have gone to me.” 

“ Alas, but I did!” cried Lady H——. 

“Then let us drive to the outs and try and 
stop the letter.” 

Accordingly, the two ladies drove to the palace, 
where Lady H—— was well known, and inquired, 
with much anxiety, whether the princess had yet 
received her letters. 

‘*They are gone up stairs,” was the reply ; 
‘* but she may not have opened them.” 

‘There was therefore still hope ; and a message 
was sent up to the lady’s-maid that the note in 

iy H——’s handwriting, and with her crest 
upon it, had been sent by mistake, etc., and was 
to be brought down again. Then they waited 
in their carriage in breathless expectation. 

Presently there came out a gentleman-in-wait- 
ing, with even a more solemn task than is usual 
with gentl in-waiting. ‘‘ The Princess Mary 
begs me to tell you, Lady H——, that she has 
read your letter, that she will expect to see 
Lord H—— and yourself to dinner as arranged, 
but that she will never either forget or forgive 
the terms in which you have written of her.” 

That must have been a pleasant dinner party 
for somebody, must it not ? 

R. Kemate, of London. 











SONG. 


Tere is love for me in store 
In the notes that round me ring; 
I would give them all, and more, 
Once again to hear him sing. 


Gently whispered in mine ear, 
Loving words the hour beguile ; 
Cheap I hold them: this were dear, 

Once again to see him smile. 


Smile for smile nor sigh for sigh 
Gave he, though I loved him well: 
I would bid the world go by 
Once to hear him say farewell. 





ABOUT CROWNS. 


HERE were times when his crown was the 

indispensable companion of every king; not 
that he always wore it, like the monarchs of mel- 
odrama, but it was his personal property, always 
kept within easy reach. He carried it with him 
on his journeys; when he rode at the head of 
his feudal chivalry on the battle-field a jeweled 
coronet on his helmet took its place; he wore it 
at his court; it was the one great mark of his 
royal dignity by which men could feel he was a 
king. It would seem that some of these old sov- 
ereigns slept with their crown upon a table beside 
their beds; there is, however, no reason to sup- 
pose that they actually wore it during the hours 
of repose, though they are often represented as 
doing so by the illuminators of medizval manu- 
scripts. Of course this is only a conventional 
sign indicating that the sleeper is a king, for as- 
suredly the head would lie very uneasily that wore 
a crown for a night-cap. 

‘The oldest of the crowns of Europe is the Iron 
Crown of Lombardy, now restored to its resting- 
place of centuries in the cathedral of Monza, the 
sunny little town which, from the Alpine slopes, 
looks down upon imperial Milan, whither many 
a time its treasure was borne to be placed on the 
brows of a German Kaiser at his second corona- 
tion. His first was at Aachen, by the tomb of 
Charlemagne, where he received the silver crown 
of Germany ; his second at Milan; his third at 
Rome, where the Pope conferred on him the 
golden crown of the empire. But the Iron Crown 
was the most venerable of all. For thirteen 
hundred years the Iron Crown has held the fore- 
most place among the diadems of Europe, for it 
was formed by the skillful hands of Roman gold- 
smiths in the sixth century, and sent by Pope 
Gregory the Great to the Gothic Queen Theodo- 
linda, when she had freed Lombardy from the 
Arian heresy. Its form is simple, as one might 
expect from its ancient date. It is a broad flat 
ring or diadem of gold, adorned with enameled 
flowers and precious stones—stones not cut into 
facets, as in modern jewelry, but emeralds, sap- 
phires, and rubies in their rough uncut form as 
they came from the mine. But inside this circle 
of gold and jewels is a thin band of iron, from 
which the crown takes its name, and this iron, 
tradition asserts, is one of the nails of the true 
cross hammered out into a ring. Long and an- 
gry have been the battles fought by antiquaries on 
this point. This crown graced the imperial front 
of Charlemagne and a long succession of German 
emperors, ending with Charles V. But the last 
sovereign who wore it was Napoleon I. In May, 
1805, he assembled at Milan the dignitaries of 
the empire, the representatives of his royal and 
imperial allies, and a splendid circle of marshals 
and generals, and in their presence he placed it 
on his head, repeating the proud motto of the 
Iron Crown: ‘* God has given it to me; woe to 
him who touches it!” In 1859 the Austrians, 
retreating from Lombardy, took the Iron Crown 
with them to Mantua, and subsequently to Vien- 
na. There it remained until, by the treaty which 
ceded Venetia to Italy in 1866, it was restored 
to its old home in the sacristy of the cathedral 
at Monza, and there it rests to-day amidst the 





other treasures of Theodolinda—her jeweled 
comb, her golden hen and seven chickens (the 
symbols ef Lombardy and its seven provinces), 
and the crown of her husband Agilulph. 

Next in age to the Iron Crown, but far ex- 
ceeding it in value and beauty of workmanship, 
are the crowns of the old Gothic kings of Spain, 
discovered seventeen years ago near Toledo. 
They were found in some excavations which 
were made in an ancient cemetery at Fuente de 
Guerrazar, two leagues from that city. They 
are eight in number, and their intrinsic value is 
estimated at ten thousand dollars. The largest, 
a splendid circle of gold one foot in diameter, 
bears the name of King Receswinthus, who reign- 
ed in the middle of the seventh century. This 
diadem is adorned with fine rubies, pearls, and 
sapphires, and round it runs a row of little crosses 
of carnelian and gold. From these crosses let- 
ters of gold and carnelian are suspended by gold- 
en chains, and these form the words in- 
thus Rex Offeret-—‘‘ King Receswinthus offers 
[this].” From these, again, hang twenty-four 
drops of gold and pearls, and below these are 
twenty-four pink rubies, each ent into the shape 
of a heart, so that a gorgeous fringe of golden 
chain-work and jewels adorns the crown, and a 
large jeweled cross is suspended from it in front. 
The second crown, supposed to be that of his 
queen, is not so rich as the first, but it too is 
adorned with precious stones and fringed with 
rubies. The other crowns are of a very plain 
pattern, and are supposed to be the coronets of 
Gothic nobles. 

The ancient crown of Scotland, now in the cas- 
tle of Edinburgh, is supposed to have been made 
for King Robert Bruce. It is formed of two cir- 
cles of gold, the upper one being surmounted by 
a row of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, while the lower 
and broader ring is adorned with precious stones 
in their rough unpolished state. From this rise 
two arches of gold, which unite in a ball and 
cross. Even when the Stuarts became Kings 
of England, they came to Scotland, after their 
English coronation, to receive this crown at 
Scone. Charles I., indeed, wished to have the 
crown and regalia of Scotland sent up to Lon- 
don, in order that the ceremony might take place 
there, but this was regarded as an infringement 
of the rights of the kingdom, and he had to come 
to Scotland, where he was crowned June 18, 
1633. When, after his father’s death, Charles 
II. asserted his rights in Scotland, he was crown- 
ed at Scone on January 1, 1651. 

Of the modern crowns of continental Europe 
perhaps the most remarkable is the well-known 
triple crown or papal tiara, or perhaps we should 
say tiaras, for there are four of them. The tiara 
is seldom worn by the Pope; it is carried before 
him in procession, but, except on rare occasions, 
he wears a mitre like an ordinary bishop. Of 
the existing tiaras the most beautiful is that 
which was given by Napoleon I. to Pius VII. in 
1805. It is said to be worth upward of forty- 
five thousand dollars. Its three circlets are al- 
most incrusted with sapphires, emeralds, rubies, 
pearls, and diamonds, and the great emerald at 
its apex, said to be the most beautiful in the 
world, is alone valued at sixteen thousand francs. 

Napoleon had another magnificent crown made 
for himself in 1804. It was this crown that he 
so proudly placed upon his head with his own 
hands in the cathedral of Notre Dame. It isa 
jeweled circle, from which spring several arches, 
surmounted by the globe and cross, and where 
the arches join the circle there are alternately 
flowers and miniature eagles of gold. After his 
downfall it remained in the French treasury un- 
til it was assumed by another Bonaparte, when 
Napoleon ILI. made himself emperor in 1852. 
It is now in the regalia of France, which have 
only just been brought back to Paris from the 
western sea-port to which they were sent for se- 
curity during the Prussian invasion, just as the 
Scottish regalia were sent to Dunnottar. If we 
mxy judge from some of the German photo- 
graphs of the Emperor William, the crown of 
the new German Empire is of a very peculiar 
shape, apparently copied from the old Carlo- 
vingian diadem. It is not a circle, but a poly- 
gon, being formed of flat jeweled plates of gold 
united by the edges, and having above them two 
arches, supporting the usual globe and cross, 





WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 512. 
HIS handsome costume for dressy occasions 
has a skirt of pink faille trimmed with a 
pleating headed by a full puff, above which are 
three upright knife pleatings. The over-skirt of 
embroidered white muslin is draped high on the 
sides by pink faille bows, and has a new square 
effect in the back. The cuirass basque is of 
muslin over silk, trimmed with insertion, a puff, 
and ruffle. Pink faille sleeves, with a muslin 
puff set down their fall length. Lace ruff, with. 
pink bow at the throat. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with pink faille, an ostrich feather, and 
a cluster of fine white flowers. 








RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 512. 

HIS elegant dress for receptions is partly of 
turquoise blue faille and partly of blue and 
white damask silk. The skirt is fully trimmed, 
and an over-skirt is dispensed with. The front 
is a breadth of faille, forming a puff with seven 
rows of shirring and a pleated frill down each 
side. The two side gores are of damask silk, 
with knife pleating of plain silk at the foot; 
bands, bows, and pleatings drape the damask 
silk to form curves from the waist to the foot. 
The back breadths are covered by knife pleating 
of plain faille and a panier puff. The cuirass is 
of plain blue, with damask sleeves. Pleating, 





bows, and straps of faille trim the front and the 
sleeves. Duchesse lace frill in the heart-shaped 
neck and around the wrists. Carnations in the 
hair. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE College on brought crowds of eager 
sight-seers to Saratoga. Ribbons must have 
risen in price prior to the grand contests, for 
the whole Lage poop home and foreign, blos- 
somed out in all the colors of the rainbow, and 
in some not to be found in the bow of promise. 
Columbia’s colors are blue and white, Yale’s 
blue, Harvard’s crimson, Princeton’s orange and 
black, Wesleyan’s lavender, Williams’s purple, 
Brown’s (appropriately) brown, Amherst’s pur- 
le and white, Cornell’s carnelian and white, 
Dartmouth’s green, Bowdoin’s white, Hamil- 
ton’s rose pink, Union’s garnet. The colors of 
each college are painted on the blades of the 
oars. It is the fashion for all spectators to wear 
the colors of their favorite college, so that friends 
and even families often show a diversity of feel- 
ing in the bright ribbons that float around them. 
On the first day of the regatta the Freshman race 
was contested by the crews of Harvard, Cornell, 
Brown, and Princeton, and Cornell won, coming 
to the front just at the end of the race. But it 
was somewhat of a surprise when, on the follow- 
ing day, Cornell, the youngest of the rival col- 
leges, won the highest honors in the University 
race. It is said to be only two years since a 
regular crew was first organized at Cornell, so 
that the success of these sturdy young rowers 
may well be regarded as extraordinary. Colum- 
bia won the second place, coming three lengths 
behind Cornell, Harvard the third, half a length 
behind Columbia, and Dartmouth’s distance was 
a length and a half behind Harvard. The oth- 
ers stood as follows: Wesleyan, fifth, about a 
length; Yale, sixth, about a third of a length; 
Amherst, seventh, five lengths; Brown, eighth, 
more than one length; Williams, ninth, three 
lengths; Bowdoin, tenth, two lengths; then 
Princeton, Hamilton, and Union were distanced. 
It was said that there was the best of feeling 
among all the students, and they could not have 
been better-humored if they had all won the race. 





The wide-spread desolation caused by the 
floods in Southern France can not yet be fully 
realized. The horrors of such a calamity dilate 
as the more minute details are unfolded. Aft- 
er a long drought, about the nning of June 
violent rains commenced, which lasted till to- 
ward the latter part of the month, inundating 
the country by the overflow of rivers. In the 
valley of the Garonne the greatest destruction 
has been wrought. This is one of the great 
rivers of France, and many smaller ones, de- 
scending from the mountains’ sides, empty into 
it. On the banks of the Garonne stands the 
city of Toulouse, with its suburb, St. Cyprien, 
the river running between. Toulouse is one of 
the large cities of France, the seventh in size, 
and contains something like 114,000 inhabit- 
ants. The agg St. Cyprien is in reality a 
separate town, the dépét for the trade between 
Gascony and the Pyrenees, and before the recent 
disaster the population was estimated at 30,000. 
It was connected by three bridges with Toulouse. 
On June 23 the waters came rolling down into 
the Garonne, and swept in upon the city before 
the people had time to realize their danger. 
Sud — the water rose twenty-five or thirty 
feet, and in less than an hour St. Cyprien was 
sub ed. The ds were rescued by boats, 
and hundreds were drowned—exactly how many 
it is impossible to state. The flood occurred in 
the night, and it proved a night of horror. The 
crash of falling houses and the cries of helpless 
victims resounded through the darknec:, while 
by the dim light of torches boats manned by 
the brave moved to and fro, striving to rescue 
the terrified inmates of the hospitals and the 
poor struggling creatures perishing in the wa- 
ters. The next day St. Cyprien was a town of 
ruins. Many other towns in the valleys of the 
Garonne, Tarn, Loire, and other rivers have suf- 
fered severely, and some are reported as entirely 
destroyed. easures for the relief of the suffer- 
ers have been promptly taken; but as thousands 
of families have been deprived of their homes 
and their means of livelihood, even the most 
liberal charity can not replace their losses. 








ce yen have been made for opening a 
school for nurses under the direction of the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion. The plan includes a thorough course of 
instruction by means of lectures given by the 
physicians of Charity Hospital, and the student 
nurses will reside constantly in the hospital, 
and give a certain amount of service therein. 
The course of instruction embraces two years. 
Each nurse will have a separate room, with board 
and washing, and for the first year will receive 
ten dollars a month, and for the second fifteen 
a month. They may expect every reasonable 
comfort consistent with the resources of the 
institution, and at the end of two years those 
qualified will receive a a. Applicants 
must be between the ages of twenty and thirty- 
five, and ry ee arc to be made to the chief 
of staff of Charity Hospital, Blackwell’s Island, 
New York. 





Report says that at a recent meeting of the 
Narraganset hotel and boarding-house keepers 
it was resolved to offer a chromo to every per- 
son coming to spend the season there, and to 
pay the fare home of all who remain longer than 
twenty-four hours. 





Free excursions for the poor children of New 
York are about to be resumed. This method 
of giving the boys and girls whose homes are in 
stifled tenement-houses a good long breath of 
— commends. itself to every charitable 
near 





Boston “frog pond” is not a frog pond at all. 
It was recently thoroughly cleaned, and its sole 
occupant was a lonely turtle. 





_A movement has been made by the ladies of 
New York and vicinity to erect a monument to 
the memory of Washington Irving. The pres- 
ent intention is to have a colossal bust placed 
on @ granite pedestal, ornamented with four 
bronze figures, representing original characters 
in Irving’s works. It is designed that the bust 


shall be ready to exhibit at the National Centen- 





nial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, and after 
that be placed in the Central Park. Ata recent 
meeting to make arrangements for this project, 
an Executive Committee was chosen, and a la 
number of prominent ladies were placed upon 
the General Committee. All who desire to join 
in this tribute to Washington Irving are re- 
quested to send their contributions to the treas- 
urer, Mr. Charles L. Tiffany, Union Square, New 
York city. 





Refrigerators are to be built in Delaware for 
peaches, which promise to keep them good for 
six months. 





Few institutions of learning have furnished 
more missionaries to foreign fields than Mount 
Holyoke Seminary. Since its establishment, one 
hundred and fifteen young women have gone 
from it to labor in foreign lands, and of these 
eighteen are from the last two graduating class- 
es. Applications are on file for twenty more, 
Cape Colony, Africa, asking for eight to serve as 
teachers. Several of the graduates have already 
gone to Cape Colony, where they have had great 
success in Christian work. 


A number of ladies who warmly approve the 
labors of the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals have been raising 
money to procure a silken flag for the head- 
quarters of the society. The banner is to be of 
white silk, twenty feet long by twelve wide, with 
the emblems of the society embroidered in the 
centre. 








The Post-office Department has issued a new 
five-cent stamp. The color is a dark blue, and 
the design. consists of a portrait of General Zach- 
ary Taylor, with the words “‘U. 8. Postage’ 
above and “ Five Cents” below. 





A new stage line has been established from 
Gorham, New Hampshire, to the top of Mount 
Washington, and to intermediate points among 
the White Mountains. 





A substitute for leather is described in a French 
journal, in which the grain of all well-known va- 
rieties of real leather is reproduced with great 
accuracy. A real skin of any desired kind is 
taken as a mould, and from it impressions ob- 
tained on sheets of fibrous pulp. The artificial 
material is cheap, strong, water-proof, and not 
easily soiled. 

At the Sunday-school Teachers’ Assembly, 
which will again gather at Chautauqua Lake, as 
it did last year, the topographical model of Pal- 
estine will be a feature of the novel and instruct- 
ive entertainment. The Assembly begins on 
August 3, and continues fourteen days, 





There is a prospect of a reduction in the ex- 
penses attending a visit to Niagara Falls. A be- 
ginning has already been made by reducing the 
tolls over Suspension Bridge considerably. 





A singular instance of poisoning occurred in 
the town of Sandlake, in this State, a short time 
#60. A German family, after clearing their 
blackberry patch and transferring some of the 
bushes, gathered in a pile the rubbish, including 
all waste shrubs and plants, and set it on fire, 
It is surmised that a quantity of poison-ivy was 
in the pile. A young girl was left to watch the 
fire. She stood directly over it, and the smoke 
from the ivy entered her system. Within an hour 
or two her head swelled in a frightful manner, 
and at last accounts her condition was serious. 





There are usually three or four casualties re- 
ported from Niagara every year. These gen- 
erally are the result of using row-boats on the 
river above the falls and rapids. The loss or 
breaking of an oar in the strong steady current 
leaves the boat at the mercy of the cruel waters. 
Visitors to the Falls seldom meet with any acci- 
dent, although there is danger on every side. 
One tragic incident occurred at Niagara about 
the year 1849. A small party had come from 
Buffalo for an afternoon’s pleasure at the Falls, 
among them a young gentleman, the lady to 
whom he was engaged, and her little sister. 
The party were standing on the northern side 
of Luna Island, a few rods above the American 
Fall, watching the waters as they swept by, when 
the young man playfully caught up the child 
and swung her toward the water, saying, ‘‘ Now, 
Lizzie, [ll throw you over the falls.” She 
screamed in real terror, and sprang from his 
arms right into the rapids. e instantly fol- 
lowed her, and, in his vain attempt to save her, 
both were swept over together. Their bodies 
were found on the rocks below, a portion of her 
dress remaining wrapped round his arm. 





Two daring outrages have been recently com- 
mitted in New York in broad daylight, which 
should lead to special care on the part of those 
left in charge of a house in regard to admit- 
ting strangers into the premises. About eleven 
o’clock one morning two pretended agents of 
the Water Board gained admittance into the 
house of Mr. Danser, in Eleventh Street, not 
far from Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Danser was alone 
in the house, The men began talking with her 
about the water-rates, but suddenly seized and 
— bound her, as well as blindfolded her 
eyes. hey then commenced a thorough search 
of the house, previously asking the lady where 
the ‘‘bonds’’ were, but obtaining no informa- 
tion, They then admitted several more of the 
band, and the whole party remained over half 
an hour, ransacking every part of the building 
where they thought valuables could be con- 
cealed, and took away $40,000 of Virginia State 
bonds. Some time after their departure Mrs. 
Danser succeeded in freeing herself from her 
bonds and alarming the neighbors. 

About three o’clock one afternoon a young 
man of respectable appearance entered the open 
doorway of a residence in Mangin Street, and 
announced to Mrs. Van Slack, who was quietly 
sewing, that he was a sanitary inspector, and had 
come to examine the water-pipes in the house. 
She allowed him to make examinations, and then 
he made various pleasant observations about the 
wholesome condition of the house, Suddenly he 
grasped her by the throat, and robbed her of 
about fifty dollars which she had in her pocket. 
Mrs, Van Slack fainted before the robber fled. 
Such instances as these show the imperative 





necessity of the utmost caution. 
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THE gardener walks through his palace of glass: 
The violet bends as she sees him pass; 

The primrose peeps from her mossy bed; 

And the stately lily uplifts her head. 


The fuchsia calls like a silver bell, 
“Now listen, ye flowers, to what I tell.” 
The moss-rose lends her a listening ear, 
And the tulip stretches her neck to hear. 


She whispers it first to the lily above: 

“The gardener is seeking a gift for his love.” 
The violet looks with a sweet surprise, 

And the primrose opens her yellow eyes. 
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“HOW SWEET!”—[From tue Parntine By B, Amicon. ] 


THE GARDENER’S LOVE. 


And soon the question is floating round, 

“What kind of a maid has the gardener found ?” 
The primrose answers, “I know she’ll wear 

My golden colors upon her hair.” 


The lily whispers, “Of this I am sure, 

Her breast, like mine, must be white and pure.” 
The eyes of the violet begin to shine— 

“Her glance is modest, I know, like mine.” 


And the tulip cries, “My crimson flush 
Will rise to her cheek in a rosy blush, 
And the right is mine, all flowers above, 
To be the gift to the gardener’s love.” 








One waits in silence—the sweet moss-rose, 

The loveliest flower the whole year shows. 

But the gardener knows where his love gift stands, 
And he carries her safe to the maiden’s hands. 


So the rose looks first on the gentle charms; 

She feels the clasp of the tender arms; 

She sees the light of the violet eyes, 

And the hair where the gold of the primrose lies. 


The dewy jewels the moss-rose sips 

Are brushed from her cheek by the maiden’s lips, 
The rose is chosen all flowers abovo 

To be the gift to the gardener’s love, 
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SOME OTHER DAY. 


Cotiwerre and Colin stand 

By the mill-side, hand in hand ; 

He is asking, fond and fain, 

When she'll meet him there again; 
with a lover’s power 

That she'll fix the very hour; 

But Colinette will only say, 

“Some other day! Some other day!” 


“Some other day, sweetheart,” says he, 
‘Very far away may be!” 

‘“* By the same rule, Colin dear, 

It may be also very near!” 

But vainly still to read he tries 
Answer in her merry eyes; 

Colinette will only say, 

“*Some other day! Some other day!” 


Some other day came very soon— 
Came, in’ fact, before next noon ; 
Words forgot their fixed intent : 
“Every day” her answer meant. 

But, for love of golden days, 

Colinette ne'er changed her phrase ; 
At parting she would always say, 
**Some other day! Some other day!” 





— 


THE LITTLE BLACK FIDDLE. 
Br HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
T hung in the garret, on one of the big nails 
there, all around it the usual lumber of an 
old house—trunks, broken chairs, a superannua- 
ted chest of drawers, a spinning-wheel, cobwebs. 

Years and years ago a tramp had been taken 
in at the door in a fainting condition. He lay 
all day in stupor on the settee where they had 
pl him ; and, moved with pity, and in some 
slight consternation as to what was to become 
of him, and of themselves too, if this state con- 
tirlued, the household did what they could for 
him. Just before dark he began to murmur a 
broken jargon of English and foreign tongues, 
and took his little black fiddle from his side, and 
gave it to Mr. Brooks with as impressive an air 
as if he bestowed a kingdom, the children look- 
ing on, wide-eyed and open-mouth d. ‘Then he 
died, and was buried, and nobody ever knew any 
thing further about him; and the children twang- 
ed the fiddle a while, and at last it was hung up 
in the garret, and there had been the end of it. 

The little fiddle hung forgotten on its nail; 
but the children grew in strength and beauty ev- 
ery day, and made the house nearly as lively as 
the must have been in all the forty days be- 
fore it rested on Ararat. Sometimes the little 
fiddle vibrated to their laughter, and gave it a 
faint: echo from its hollow breast, but that was 
all the share it had in it. 

What a cheerful group they were, Belle and 
Jessie and Fred and Frank, and the twins al- 
ways rolling over each other, and chuckling as if 
that were the freshest joke in the world. They 
were just as cheerful when a dozen years had 

and the children were becoming men and 
women, childish boisterousness was becoming 
high-bred gayety, and the special talent was de- 
veloping that belonged to each of them. 

But the general talent of that family was for 
charity. They had a genius for it—a genius, as 
Mrs. Brooks's neighbors used to say, for turning 
themselves out of doors in order to let somebody 
else in: a little house, but the largest you ever 
knew, for it held the most—hospitable to rich 
and poor, the wayfarer never leaving it unre- 
freshed, the sufferer uncomforted. 

Yet the means to do so much were but limit- 
ed. Mr. Brooks had but a small income; Mrs. 
Brooks found it necessary to count every penny 
twice over, to turn and piece and remake, and 
never to waste a crumb, But, when that was 
all done, there was always something left for the 
widow and fatherless ; and the moment there was 
any thing to do, either for North Street or the 
Five Points or Borrioboola, Mrs. Brooks’s door 
was the one first rapped at. And what a vivid 
interest it was that was taken throughout that 
house in —_ case that came up, from the time 
the little bright heads could cluster together, the 
little fingers hold a needle, the little legs run an 
errand! You could never see a prettier sight 
than those bright heads, those glowing faces, 
those pitying eyes. ‘*My bunch of blossoms,” 
Mr. Brooks used to call them, and say they gave 
their honey to every bee that vagabondized about 
them, And by-and-by, when Belle was eighteen, 
and Jessie just turning sixteen, and the rest com- 
ing on, this same sympathy with all suffering was 
as active as of old; and Jessie’s lovely face seem- 
ed every day to grow lovelier with the melting 
tenderness she felt to every one that needed gen- 
tle word or deed, and when she sang her songs 
in the evening, the trait seemed somehow to have 
strained itself through the rich sweet tones of 
her voice, and to make the hearer’s heart respond 
to its touch and always fill his eyes with tears. 

** Our Jessie,” the father used to say, “* ought 
to have different instruction with that voice. If 
you hadn’t been such a Sandemanian, wife, all 

our life, we should have laid by enough to send 
er to Italy and have her voice cultivated as it 
should be. 

** Well, dear, would you throw away all your 

leasant memories of pain relieved and all the 

fit it has wrought the children’s characters, 

and take it out in music?” his wife would ask. 

**T should like to have Jessie’s voice attended 

to; but, bless you, it might do her more harm 
than ” 


**Harm!” said Belle once, as they talked it 
over. 

** Yes, dear; we all have our vanities, and to 
nurse one’s pride—” 

**Oh, mamma, but to stand up and lift a thou- 
sand on your voice as if it were wings for 
them! Think ofthat! Of the delight she could 
give so many, and then of the fortune she could 








make and the things she could do! 
have that children’s hospital, and—” 
th ” sighed Mrs. Brooks. 


We would 


voice any good by the time I could get so much 
together.” And just there came in the minis- 
ter's wife to see about the concert she was get- 
ting up for the benefit of the poor De Maurice 
children, whose parents—lately organist and so- 
prano in the little church—were lost in the De- 
stroyer on their way to Europe for some purpose, 
at which concert Jessie was to sing a song, if she 
could find the courage. 

** You needn't be afraid, Jessie,” said the good 
minister's wife ; ‘‘ there’s nobody in the audience 
knows a note more music than you do.” 

**Oh, but he will—the violinist, you know ; 
and Madame Reuter, if she comes—’ 

**She’s coming. We're to pay expenses, And 
she represented the case to Signor Pazzani, and 
told him they were the children of musicians, 
and he volunteered. It was too good of him! 
They're to stay with me.” 

“Oh, not both of them, Mrs. King; one’s 
enough, with all your care. Send one here,” 
said Mrs. Brooks. 

** Well, I should be glad_to, really. I'll send 
you the signor. Now, Jessie, sing ‘The harp 
that once through ‘Tara’s halls,’ just as if you 
were on the platform, and we were all down on 
the seats before you.” 

And so Jessie sang it, and her voice swelled 
out as if a young sibyl sang, with the words, 

“Thus Freedom now so seldom wakes— 
The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignant breaks, 
To show that still she lives.” 
And the minister’s wife cried and went home. 

One afternoon next week Madame Reuter came 
down, and Mrs. King brought the Signor Pazza- 
ni into the Brookses’ parlor, and left him. 

It was not much preparation the Brookses had 
been able to make for their distinguished guest ; 
they could only fill his room full to overflowing 
with Belle’s flowers, that grew and blossomed in 
every window the winter long. As for their ta- 
ble, it was always a miracle of snow and silver 
and parsley-trimmed dishes, and it was impossi- 
ble for them to make much difference. They 
found, though, that it was of no consequence, 
for the signor was indifferent to every thing but 
bread and fruit and salad, and presently looked 
about him for the young lady who was to sing. 
**You are she,” he said, presently, to Jessie, 
and began talking with her about her music 
while-he crumbled his bread. But it was not 
till some hours after they left the table that he 
came down from his room and demanded to 
hear what she could do. 

Poor Jessie had no more idea of hesitating or 
refusing than if an angel of annunciation had 
appeared and bidden her. She went instantly 
to the piano, though Belle ran before her to play 
the accompaniment. Belle had to play the pre- 
lude twice over, though, before Jessie could com- 
mand her voice; and in the first measures it 
trembled so that she was afraid she would have 
to stop, and she was pale as death. ‘‘ Courage, 
courage, my child,” cried the signor, and she 
took a little and went on; and soon she forgot 
the signor and her fright, and was singing as 
freely as a bird in the wild wood. ‘‘ It is grand! 
it is delicious!” cried the signor, in his own 
tongue, which Jessie and Belle understood tol- 
erably. ‘It is a voice in a thousand. In a 
thousand? Avvoice in millions! It is the night- 
ingale’s! and it must have care, study, training 
—Italy !” 

pan shook her head, and felt very much like 
erying. She knew if she ever showed the least 
desire for Italy, her father would cramp himself, 
her mother forego her comforts, the children 
deny themselves every thing ; they would sell the 
piano, move into a meaner house, live on little, 
give nothing away. She had never intimated 
that she thought the thing worth while. Now 
she shook her head and ventured to say in such 
Italian as she had: “‘It is impossible. Please 
don’t speak of it; it would only make grief here. 
But thank you for the kind words.” 

And then the signor gazed hard at the lovely 
face with its Madonna-like oval, and its great 
soft dark eyes, and said: ‘* Nothing is impossi- 
ble. Now I must seek my violin. It was to 
come by express, but has not, the good house- 
mother says.” 

No; it had not come, and, what was more, it 
never would come in its old shape. The express 
had met with an accident, and all its contents 
had been shattered. The violin that the Queen of 
Holland had given Signor Pazzani, that Jacques 
Stainer had made himself in the Tyrol two han- 
dred years ago and more, was nothing but a 
handful of chips. 

It would have been ludicrous, if it had not 
been in reality harrowing, to see the signor’s 
grief and rage when he heard of the destruction 
of his darling, and had the broken bits put into 
his hand. He remembered nothing more about 
Jessie’s voice, about the evening concert; he 
sat down among the fragments, like Marius in 
the ruins of Carthage, and bewailed himself. 

It was an intensely cold and still winter's day ; 
there was not a sound to be heard in the vil- 
lage, save now and then a distant sleigh-bell, the 
dropping of some huge icicle, or the loud report 
of some nail as it sprung with the frost in the 
rafters. As the signor sat there now with the 
broken volute of his violin in his left hand, and 
the other hand wound in his hair distractedly, 
one of these nails went off, as you might say, 
with more of an explosion than usual upon the 
frosty silence of the afternoon, followed by a 
clear, resonant note that for half a moment seem- 
ed to fill the house with a silvery vibration. 
They all heard it, and looked up bewildered ; 
and suddenly Jessie, with a joyous cry, sprang 


true, : 
“* Very true,” sighed her husband. ‘‘It would 
take fifteen hundred dollars to send Jessie to It- 
aly. She would be too old to have it do her 





to her feet and darted from the room. ‘The 
:| garret door had been left by somebody, 
she found. In a moment was back 


and 
had placed in the hands of the signor, whose’ 


mood of frenzy had been succeeded. by one of 
silent desperation, the little black fiddle. 

“*It fell from its nail,” she was saying. ‘‘It 
was that we heard. It wanted. to come and 
comfort you, you see. Is it good for any thing? 
Can = mend your own with it? It is so old!” 

** Why do you bring me this, my child?” he 
asked, sadly, tes took it, and ran his eye over 
it. Something seemed to strike him as he did 
so. He bent his head quickly, lifted the violin 
to his ear, and tapped it and listened, ran his 
finger down its lines, took out his handkerchief 
and dusted it minutely. His hands began to 
shake; he was holding his breath; he was com- 
paring the measurements of the little black fid- 
dle with certain figures in a memorandum-book 
drawn from his pocket. He peered into its ev- 
ery dimension in a sort of mad haste. He took 
a magnifier, and then with a bit of chamois leath- 
er began rubbing the end of the little black fiddle 
as if he were polishing a jewel. All at once he 


cried out: 
Behold it! It is here! Read it, 


** Aha! 
my children, read! ‘ Sotto la disciplina d’ A, 
It is his, the 


Stradivarius, Cremona. IHS? 
Giuseppe del Jesu’s, when the great Antoine was 


his master. ‘That is his seal, that ‘I li S.” Oh, 
the rogue! But he knew music! And Antoine 
Stradivarius has had it in his hands; has looked 
at its sides, its table, its outes, its lustrous var- 
nish; has drawn the bow across it; has said it 
was good! Quick! where are my strings? We 


will see; we will see. Thereisno bridge. That- 


is all right. The bridge would not have answer- 
ed. My Stainer bridge is whole yet.” 

He was silent in a long but hurried unrolling 
and fastening of strings, an endless tuning and 
hearkening and tuning again, and then the walls 
of the room were vibrant about them, and Signor 
Pazzani was playing on the little black fiddle; 
and the sweet, powerful sonority, the suave, sil- 
very, intense tone, the mellow but majestic 
strength, were ringing in their ears ‘‘like the 
humming of a swarm of angels’ wings,” said the 
signor, suddenly leaving off, with his bow in the 
air. 

** Ah, look at it! What grace in the curves! 
how severe the volute! how elastic and bounding 
the tone! and the color! How purple and rich 
and full of lustres it will come out when I shall 
restore it! Oh, I shall restore it!” he cried, 
gayly, smiling on them one and all. ‘“‘ It will be 
mine; you will not think of keeping it; you can 
none of you play on it,” he began to implore. 
** It’s a Guarnerius, the Giuseppe del Jesu’s. It 
is worth money—it is worth more; you shall 
have a thousand, you shall have fifteen hundred, 
you shall have two thousand dollars for it!” 

“Oh, hush, indeed !” cried Jessie. ‘* Of course 
you shall have it, Sir. It is valueless to us; it 
is yours!” 

“*Stay, stay a moment, Jessie,” said her father. 
** The little black fiddle is mine. ‘That poor old 
vagabond, fallen from his high estate, gave it to 
me. It is a way bread has of coming back upon 
the waters after many days. If the signor wants 
to pay me a thousand dollars for it, we will com- 
pass the other five hundred by ourselves, and 
you shall go to Italy.” 

And the next morning Signor Pazzani went 
off with the little black fiddle tucked under his 
arm, and Mr. Brooks went to the city with him 
to secure Jessie’s passage in the next steamer 
that sailed for foreign shores. And the little 
fiddle had some share in it, after all. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Errect oF WASHING UPON VEGETABLES.— 
The peculiar flavor of all vegetables is affected 
by washing, but that of all kinds used for salads 
is especially impaired by water. ‘These should, 
therefore, never be washed unless necessary, and 
then only immediately before preparation for the 
table, and as rapidly as possible, all the water 
being removed by shaking or whirling in a net 
or colander. 

ReNewinG WRINKLED S1LK.—It is said that 
silk which has become wrinkled may be made 
to appear like new by sponging the surface with 
a weak solution of gum-arabic or white glue, and 
ironing on the wrong side. 

Wasuine Wooten Croruinc.—It has been 
fonnd on trial that woolen articles treated by the 
following method, suggested by Dr. Tillmann, 
do not shrink, and remain unchanged in color. 
‘The garments are to be soaked for several hours 
in a warm, moderately concentrated solution of 
soda, to which about half a tumbler of i 
water has been added, more- or less, according 
to the quantity of clothing. ‘They are then to 
be washed out after the addition of some warm 
water, and rinsed in fresh water. ‘The same re- 
sult may be reached by adding a tumbler of am- 
monia water to a small tub of water, soaking the 
articles for half an hour in this, and then rinsing 
them in pure water. 

MerTHopD OF PRESERVING Ecos.—Professor 
Sacc now announces that by far the best method 
of preserving eggs for an indefinite length of time 
consists in coating them with paraffine, of which 
one pound will answer for fifteen hundred eggs. 
After being thus treated they do not experience 
any loss in weight, and will remain unchanged 
for several months. It is essential, however, that 
the eggs be perfectly fresh, as, should decompo- 
sition have commenced, the operation will not 
prevent its continuance. 

AUSTRALIAN MetHOoD OF OBTAINING CooL 
Warter.—A simple method of obtaining cool 
water, practiced very extensively in Australia, 
seems worthy of introduction into the United 
States, in localities where ice is not readily pro- 








curable. This consists in the use of a large 
bucket, made of sail-cloth or stout canvas (some- 
what like that used for fire buckets), about four 
posi. 7 ear 9a: Sane se A thick 
piece of flannel stretched across the top serves as 
a strainer, and an open cock, a siphon, or some 
similar arrangement, answers to draw the water. 
This is to be suspended in the shade, under a 
tree or elsewhere, where the constant evapora- 
tion, intensified by any passing breeze, brings 
about a temperature very appreciably lower than 
that of the surrounding air. 





RACING TOILETTES. 


wi of owners of racers in Europe al- 
most always deck themselves on going 
to the races with the colors of their husbands’ 
horses. Sometimes such a lady will wear a cock- 
ade of her husband’s colors stuck in her hat or 
pinned upon her breast, and sometimes they car- 
ry their enthusiasm further than this. I have 
seen the Baroness de Rothschild arrayed in a 
jacket and tiny cap the very fac-simile in color 
and shape of those worn by her husband's jockey, 
and the wildest extravagances in the way of toi- 
lette have been committed by the Princess Met- 
ternich when attending the Paris races, Once 
she got herself up so like a j x 4 that some one 
exclaimed, ‘* What a pity she’s left off the breech- 
es and boots!” 

In England the climate is so fickle and the 
crowds attending the races are so enormous that 
either a dust-storm or a rain-storm is inevita- 
ble at the races in that country. To meet this 
emergency, dust and. storm cloaks of a variety 
of shape and material unknown in this country 
are to be seen ticketed in the shop windows all 
through the summer months as being ‘‘ for the 

.’ These cloaks are laid aside when their 
owners are seated in the grand stand at the race 
track, and then many beautiful toilettes are dis- 
closed, the Princess of Wales always carrying 
off the palm in this matter. Her husband is 
extremely fond of seeing her beautifully attired, 
and her charming appearance when ‘‘ got up re- 
gardless of expense” is one of the strongest ar- 
guments in favor of the great beautifying power 
of dress. Alexandra is lauded every where as a 
great beauty, when the truth is that she is pale, 
sallow, and thin, is quite hard of hearing, and 
has had an ungraceful limp since the birth of 
her second child, the remains of an illness caused 
Wy ‘* milk-leg,” which almost proved fatal. But 

ales, as he is familiarly called in England, is 
desirous of seeing her carry the sceptre the Em- 
og Eugénie has been forced to lay down, and 
is enthusiasm in the matter is so great that he 
frequently purchases her dresses himself. I met 
him one day at the rooms of a celebrated Paris 
dress-maker. “Do you think that would become 
thé Princess?” he asked of the dealer, pointing 
to a costume of turquoise blue silk, trimmed with 
violet velvet. On being assured by the obsequi- 
ous shop-keeper that her Royal Highness would 
look like an angel of the bon Dieu in that, Wales 
bought it, the absurdity of an angel of the good 
God in velvet and flounces not seeming to strike 
him when applied to his wife. 

At the recent Derby race at Long Branch 
many. beautiful dresses were seen. But beauti- 
ful as they were, they were also useful, for it 
would appear that our fashionable women are 
not yet prepared to go to the lengths of Paris 
extravagance in this matter, a costume for the 
races being, according to French ideas, an out- 
fit which could not without a shocking violation 
of all the laws of taste be worn on any other 
occasion. ‘The daughter of the President of the 
Jersey Jockey Club, whose honey-moon has not 
yet waned, wore an elaborate black silk, trimmed 
with Brussels lace; a white chip hat set far on 
the back of her head, decorated on the outer side 
with palest blue satin ribbon, knots of which were 
thingled with the wreath of orange blossoms which 
formed the face trimming; flesh-colored un- 
dressed kid gloves reaching to the elbows; a 
heavy ch&telaine, the design of which was a fine- 
, | painted tiger's head set under rock-crystal, 

fastening at the waist the chains from which de- 
pended a vinaigrette, a bugle-horn holding per- 
fume, a fan clasp, and so forth. 

Mrs. Hoey, formerly an actress, and now the 
wife of one of New York’s lucky fellows, a rich 
expressman, appeared in a charming costume of 
sage green, in which plain silk of that color and 
a moiré with satin stripe of the same shade were 
mingled. Hat, Leghorn, trimmed on the under 
side with yellowish roses; outside, with feathers 
and a silk scarf of a hue near that of the Leghorn. 
An India shawl of extreme fineness was flung 
over her shoulders when the ocean breeze fresh- 
ened the air too much for comfort. 

Another beautiful dress was worn by a South- 
ern lady of an almost baby fairness of complex- 
ion and hair: finest white muslin over dress, 
made of puffings of the muslin set between in- 
sertings of richest point d’Alengon, and edging 
of the same costly lace, about three inches in 
width, frilled generously at the neck and sleeves, 
and forming a finish to the bottom. This val- 
uable dress, probably literally worth its weight in 
gold—for muslin and lace are not very weighty, 
but lace, at least, is costly—was worn over a li- 
lac silk elaborately flounced. Hat, white chip, 
trimmed with lilac velvet; blonde hair worn in 
two ch&telaine braids, which were fastened to- 
gether with a diamond arrow, while a tiny hum- 
ming-bird, set with rubies, emeralds, and dia- 
monds, was stuck amidst the waves of the front 
hair outside the white tulle veil; white undress- 
ed kid gloves ; large white silk parasol, lined with 
lilac and covered with point d’Alengon. 

A plain claret-colored silk, made with sleeves 
and over dress of striped claret and white, was 
much admired ; and an entire black velvet suit, 
over which a rich black guipure polonaise was 
worn, looked more costly than comfortable on a 
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hot day, but was quite chic worn with a chip 
hat trimmed with Tiack velvet and white silk, 
and literally running over with flowers, a spray 
of them falling nearly to the waist of the wearer. 

Amidst these and expensive toilettes 
were to be seen a large number of useful and 
strong dresses—dresses not made for a day, but 
for all summer-time: Madras prints, fresh and 
frou frou, with hats stylish but plain, and serv- 
iceable sun brellas and gloves of colors not 
too susceptible to soil; grenadines and Turkish 
toweling dresses, organdies and pin-head silks ; 
and one of the loveliest girls present—a veritable 
queen of the rose-bud garden of girls—wore a 
white muslin dress of the olden time, without 
flounces, shirrs or puffs, or lace, without any 
trimming but a broad hem around the bottom 
of the skirt and a little frill of the muslin at 
neck and sleeves. Over her Greuze-like face 
the broad leaf of a Leghorn flat descended, the 
whole of the trimming of which was comprised 
in a couple of rose-buds and a twisted roll of 
black velvet. On her faultless hands she wore 
black silk fingerless mitts, and she was a picture 
worth enduring the races to see, She was great- 
ly admired, but especially by the gentlemen; 
and I heard one lady who was fairly loaded 
down with costly garments say, discontentedly, as 
she looked at the charming vision, ‘‘ Why, who 
wouldn't be pretty, dressed like that ?” 

Oxive Loaan. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—( Continued.) 


Tue ringing of the hall door bell startles Editha 
from the enjoyment of her book. She hears a 
masculine voice, and then Selina opens the study 
door and announces Mr. Lyndhurst. 

Editha’s pale face crimsons as he enters. Not 
for worlds would she have one of Herman’s friends 
aware of his degradation, and she has a dim idea 
that the presence of the man in possession must 
make itself felt in the house, a kind of social 
malaria. 

“*T am lIncky in finding you at home on such 
a fine day,” says Mr. Lyndhurst, after the usual 


greetings. 

‘*Not especially lucky; I am almost always 
at home,” answers Editha. 

Mr. Lyndhurst remembers an old familiar story 
of a peerless matron spinning among her maids 
when the fatal visitor came. Domesticity does 
not always mean safety. 

‘* Westray not yet returned from the seat of 
war?” 

‘Not yet,” she answers, with a sigh. 

* And you have no definite announcement of 
Lis coming?” 

**No; but I expect him soon.” 

**Indeed. I should have thought he would 
have staid to see the upshot of this business, 
and I fear it will hang long on hand, It must 
be interesting work. Do you remember my tell- 
ing you he was likely to accept the Day Star 
people's offer when we were in Wales? You 
thought he would not, but I was right, you see. 
I knew him best.” 

‘* Perhaps you knew his necessities better than 
I did,” replies Editha, with dignity. That any 
body should pretend to be her superior in knowl- 
edge of her husband's character is not to be en- 
dured 


‘* Well, yes, perhaps that was it. I knew that he 
had difficulties to contend with just at that time.” 

**T am glad that he went,” says Editha, cheer- 
fully. She feels that to seem despondent would 
be to betray the secret of that Frankenstein in 
the basement. ‘‘ He writes in excellent spirits. 
The change will do him good; and when he 
comes back, I have reason to hope that he will 
consent to our going to live in the country. 
‘There is a house near Lochwithian—I showed it 
to you one day, by-the-bye—which I have set my 
heart upon making our home.” 

‘*¢ For a fortnight ?” 

“*For always. With an occasional visit to 
London, of coprse.” —_. 

“« My dear Mrs. Westray, your husband would 
be melancholy mad after the first month. He 
has not what Bulwer Lytton calls the rural tem- 
perament. He is dependent upon society for his 

He likes books well enough as a 
means, but learning is not the end of his life. 
He likes men and women better than books, and 
is more an observer than a thinker. His well- 
spring of invention would dry up if you took him 
away from the clubs; his fountain of imagina- 
tion would cease to flow if you shut him out of 
the theatres. In a word, he is not a literary 
creator, but a literary photographer.” 

“Tt am sorry his friend should rank him so 
low,” says Editha, wounded. 

‘* My candor offends you, yet I meant to praise. 
What can be a happier exercise of genius than 
to supply the want of one’s age? ‘I'he desire of 
our age is to see itself ina glass. We have ex- 
ploded the historical novel, the legendary novel, 
the romantic novel. We don’t want Greeks or 
Romans, Saxons or Crusaders. We want our- 
selves—our literature, to please us, must be about 
ourselves; our plays, to amuse us, must repre- 
sent ourselves; our pictures, to be popular, must 
show us ourselves. Imagine a modern Southey 
sitting down to write Don Roderick or Thalaba! 
imagine a publisher's feelings on having the poem 
offered him! Your husband respects the incli- 
nation of his age, and writes of men and women 
he knows. ‘lake him away from his models, 
and you cause the decay of his art. He will be 
writing from memory instead of following the 
inspiration of the hour.” 





haps you are right,” replies Editha, with 
a sigh; ‘‘ but I am not ready to admit as much, 
I should like Herman to turn his back upon this 
human kaleidoscope, London society, and draw 
upon his imagination. If Scott had given us 
nothing but life in Princes Street, Edinburgh, he 
would not have held a large place in our minds. 
And then I have Herman’s health and happiness 
to consider as well as his success as a writer. 
He was looking ill when I left him to go to Loch- 
withian, and 1 know he has been overworked.” 

‘*There may be other causes as well as over- 
work,” says Lyndhurst, thoughtfully. ‘I be- 
lieve Westray has been worried of late.” 

‘*He has had anxieties about money matters, 
perhaps,” says Editha, with a troubled look. 

‘*T was not thinking of those.” 

**Of what, then? Oh, Mr. Lyndhurst, pray 
speak plainly! If you have the knowledge of 
anxieties which my husband, from mistaken kind- 
ness, conceals from me, do not hesitate to let me 
know the worst. Nothing could make me more 
unhappy than to know I had not shared his 
trouble.” 

**'There may be trouble which it is impossible 
for you to share—trouble which I have no right 
to speak of in your hearing. Do. not draw me 
on to say too much, Mrs. Westray. Respect for 
you, sympathy with you, may make me false to 
my friend.” 

‘That can not possibly be, I have no inter- 
est apart from my husband.” 

**Of course not; let us say no more,” replies 
Lyndhurst, with a confusion of manner which 
puzzles and troubles Editha. 

** Now I know that you are hiding something 
from me, Mr. Lyndhurst,” she exclaims, eagerly ; 
‘*T can see it in your face and manner. Some- 
thing has happened since I left London; you 
know of some trouble that has come upon my 
husband, or that threatens him. If it is a mon- 
ey trouble only, perhaps I know as much as you; 
but if it is any thing else, any thing worse—” 

**Come, then, I'll trust you,” replies Lynd- 
hurst, as if moved by a sudden gush of honest 
feeling, ‘‘at the risk of seeming a traitor to my 
friend. Yet I shall be no traitor, for he has nev- 
er confided in me. All I know is the result of 
observation and of accident: your husband is in 
danger.” 

**In what danger?” cries Editha, alarmed. 

“*In danger of sinning against you beyond re- 
call; in danger of bartering home, peace, hap- 
piness, honor, for a wicked woman’s smile; in 
danger of delivering himself over, bound hand 
and foot, to his first love, Myra Brandreth.” 

** His first love!” 

She repeats the words slowly, pale as death, 
looking at Hamilton Lyndhurst with horror’s 
steadfast gaze. 

“* His first love!” she says again. ‘‘ He nev- 
er loved her, never knew her till she acted in his 
plays. He cares nothing for her except as a 
clever actress, able to carry out his ideas.” 

“* Did he not—does he not? Oh, Mrs. West- 
ray, you have indeed been hoodwinked! Did 
he not tell you? Well, I suppose it’s the fash- 
ion to leave these things dark; yet I thought 
when a man married it was incumbent upon him 
to let his wife know something of his past.” 

‘*T know that Herman was engaged to a wom- 
an who was false to him.” 

‘* But you did not know that the jilt was Mrs. 
Brandreth. He did not tell you the Devonshire 
idyl in full—did not tell you that he and Col- 
onel Clitheroe’s daughter were children togeth- 
er, plighted lovers before they were out of their 
teens, and that adverse circumstances, or, in 
other words, empty pockets, alone parted them. 
Those half confidences are a mistake. Had you 
known all, your woman’s wit would have found 
some means of keeping him out of reach of his 
first love—false to him, but never forgetful of 
him.” 

**Had I known all, I should have been no 
more afraid of Mrs. Brandreth’s influence on my 
husband than I am now,” replies Editha, her 
heart aching, pride holding her up. 

‘**My dear Mrs. Westray, that is what every 
true woman says at the first blush. But if I did 
not think you superior both in sense and courage 
to the generality of women, I should never have 
ventured to approach this painful subject. I like 
Westray, and I don’t like to see him going head- 
long to his ruin. I revere you, and I can not 
stand by to see you wronged. I am a man of 
the world, and I look at these things from a 
worldly point of view. Your husband’s too ev- 
ident devotion to Mrs, Brandreth does not hor- 
rify me as it would your brother the clergyman. 
He would be for going straight off to the lawyers 
and asking for a judicial separation. I look upon 
the whole thing as a social mistake—one of those 
follies which shipwreck lives, because there is 
seldom any one with courage to speak ‘plainly 
either to the sinner or the sinned against. I 
have spoken very plainly to your husband, but 
he has laughed at my advice. I take a bolder 
course now, and venture to call your attention 
to this rock ahead which threatens your domes- 
tic ” 


** Per! 


“TI am willing to believe that you mean well 
by this interference, Mr. Lyndhurst,” Editha re- 
plies, calmly, ‘* but I must tell you that I con- 
sider your remarks as insulting to me as they 
are to my husband. If I have lost my hold upon 
his affection, which I do not for a moment be- 
lieve, I doubt whether any advice,of yours would 
enable me to regain it; I would rather trust to 
my own heart, my own instinct, in such a case 
as that. My husband’s liking for Mrs. Bran- 
dreth’s society results only from his love of his 
art; she is able to advise him about the con- 
struction of his plays, her technical knowledge 
is of use to him—” 

**And out of sheer gratitude he writes her 
love-letters,” interrupts Lyndhurst, scornfully. 
“*Mrs. Westray, I can not see you so blinded 
by affection for a man who at his best is unwor- 








thy of you. Think me cruel, dishonorable— 


Yes, I know all; the news of our friends’ troubles 
fly on the wings of the wind; every one in your 





what you will: I must speak plainly. I picked 
up the torn half of a letter in Myra Brandreth’s 
boudoir the day before I left London for Wales, 


and kept it, half disposed to show it > yet 
doubtful whether it were not better to keep the 
secret. But when I see you so deluded, so con- 
fident in a bad man—” 

‘* Show me the letter, Sir, and spare me your 
criticism. When my husband’s honor is in ques- 
tion I had rather judge for myself.” 

“* You will forgive me for the pain I inflict ?” 

**Forgive you? Do you suppose I think of 
you fora moment? Give me the letter.” 

He takes a letter from his breast pocket, se- 
lecting it from half a dozen others, and hands it 
to her slowly, with a slight hesitation of man- 
ner, as if at the last moment he were doubtful 
whether he should let her see it. 

There is the thick square envelope directed 
in the hand she knows so well, and inside it 
half a sheet of Bath post, torn unevenly from 
the letter of which it has formed a part. 

For some moments Editha can hardly see the 
words. She turns abruptly away from Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, unwilling that he should discover how weak 
she is, and then, steadying herself with an effort, 
reads the following lines in her husband’s hand: 

**So, after weighing all circumstances delib- 
erately, I can see only one chance of happiness 
for me and you, and that lies in reunion. We 
were foolish when we parted; we should be 
worse than foolish to remain asunder now that 
we have discovered, once for all, how utterly de- 
pendent we are upon each other for happiness. 
Without you life for me loses all zest, all charm ; 
ambition is a word of no meaning. Consider 
this, dearest, and decide. You need fear no rep- 
etition of past mistakes in the future. I know 
my own heart now, and know that it can not 
change. It is yours now, as it has been yours 
always. Every other dream was delusive. I 
shall go away, in order that you may make your 
election deliberately. If you decide as I hope 
and believe you will decide, you can join me in 
my exile, the time and place to be agreed upon 
when your heart has spoken as to our future.” 

This is all. The lines fill only half the page. 
There is neither signature nor date. 

‘*This letter to which you seem to attach so 
much importance is unsigned,” Editha says, aft- 
er slowly reading those cruel lines, which seem 
to her like the death-warrant of her happiness, 

‘**T don’t think any signature is necessary for 
its identification,” replies Lyndhurst, coolly; 
‘* there can be no doubt as to the writer.” 

**T am not so sure of that. People write so 
much alike nowadays.” 

‘*Sublime hypocrisy,” thinks Lyndhurst; ‘‘she 
will pretend to believe black is white rather than 
condemn her husband.” 

** However, I will show my husband the let- 
ter when he comes home, and ask him how it 
came to be written. I have no doubt I shall 
find it means something very different from what 
you suppose.” 

** When he comes home,” echoes Lyndhurst, 
with a sneer. ‘‘ Do you believe, in the face of 
that letter, that he will ever come home? Can 
you doubt that this war-correspondent business 
was a planned thing—a subtle scheme to make 
escape easy; to bridge over an awkward inter- 
val and lessen the scandal of his desertion of 
you? Mrs. Brandreth will join him when her 
theatre closes; she can not afford to leave Lon- 
don sooner. To-night is the last of the season, 
by-the-bye. She will be free to-morrow.” 

Editha listens horror-stricken. Delirium could 
imagine no wilder dream than this waking agony. 
Coldly, quietly, in those tranquil legato tones, 
Hamilton Lyndhurst makes manifest her hus- 
band’s perfidy. He has gone back to his first 
love. His heart has never really belonged to 
his wife. This Myra Brandreth, clever, brilliant, 
fascinating, famous, has never lost her hold upon 

im. 

Can such infamy be? She looks down at that 
shameless letter—that bold avowal of guilty pas- 
sion—and the answer is obvious. His own hand 
condemns him. 

‘Mrs. Brandreth’s life has been spotless hith- 
erto,” she says, striving to be calm, stifling that 
bitter cry of anguish ready to burst from her lips. 
** She has preserved her good name in the midst 
of temptation. I can not believe that she will 
disgrace herself by a shameful flight, even,” she 
adds, slowly, recovering self-possession in some 
degree—‘‘ even if this letter of Herman’s means 
what it seems to mean, which I do not for a mo- 
ment admit.” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Westray, if that letter be not 
evidence, I don't know what evidence is. As 
for Mrs. Brandreth, she has had very good cards 
to play, and has played them remarkably well. 
She has won distinction and made money; she 
has repelled Earlswood’s advances, and yet kept 
him her adorer. But you forget the power of 
love. Open the flood-gates of passion, and world- 
ly wisdom is swept away by the torrent. Love 
that stops to reason or counts the cost of a sac- 
rifice is no love at all.” 

‘* Tf my husband is false to me, if his love has 
been alienated or he has never loved me, I can 
not discuss my sorrow with you, Mr. Lyndhurst. 
I suppose I ought to thank you for having opened 
my eyes to this most bitter truth, but—” 

Her voice trembles, the words are stifled by a 
convulsive throbbing in her throat; she makes 
one heroic effort to control her grief, and then 
breaks down altogether, and bursts into tears. 

‘* Mrs. Westray—Editha,” says Lyndhurst, 
pale with suppressed passion. Vile as the man 
is, he pities her—pities her as he would pity his 
horse or dog in mortal agony, his heart wrung 
as if by absolute pain. ‘‘ Editha, if this man 
had been false only, I should have spared you 
this revelation; but he has been heartless as 
well. He leaves you hemmed in with difficul- 
ties, leaves you under the shadow of disgrace. 





husband's circle knows. This house is no fitting 
shelter for you, a shelter from which you may be 
driven at any hour. And he leaves you home- 
less, penniless—” 
**'That is not true,” interrupts Editha, haugh- 
tily. ‘‘He has left me amply provided with 
ready money.” 

“ But not with money to pay his debts.” 

** That may have been impossible.” 

“No doubt, and he planned his flight accord- 
ingly. He has known for some time that his 
difficulties were approaching a crisis, and he 
considered that crisis the fittest occasion for 
breaking free from all bonds, matrimonial as 
well as social.” 

**T will not hear his conduct discussed ; I will 
not allow motives to be ascribed to him. Even 
if I know him to be a sinner, I will not accept 
your judgment of his sin.” 

** But you must, you shall, hear me ont,” re- 
turns Lyndhurst, bending over her with a look 
whose intensity startles her with a sudden terror. 
There is meaning in that look which even her 
innocence can not misunderstand. Passion burns 
in those dark eyes and clouds that stern brow. 
“*T came here to save you from humiliation, to 
offer you true love instead of sham love—the love 
of a man who would peril all that men hold high- 
est to win one smile from you. My darling, I 
have loved you from the first; your bright face 
flashed upon me like a revelation more than two 
years ago. I have lived a new life since then, 
for my life has had a purpose. I have watched 
and waited for this hour, knowing that, soon or 
late, it must come. You have not understood 
me; you have been as blind to my love as you 
have been to your husband's growing inditfer- 
ence, his preference for another. It is well that 
you should know both at once. I love you as 
no woman—even the best and loveliest—is loved 
more than once in her life; love you stegdfastly, 
unselfishly, unalterably. Granted that my past 
life has not been blameless, yet it is no profli- 
gate’s fleeting passion that I offer you, but a 
strong man’s awakening to pure and perfect 
love. Trust your future to me, my beloved, and 
it shall be the brightest that love and wealth ever 
made for the idol of a man’s heart. Our modern 
law makes release easy. Trust yourself to me, 
dearest, and in a few months I may call you 
wife. Till that blessed day comes I ask only to 
be your champion and defender, your slave to 
obey and honor your lightest wish.” 

Editha hears him to the end—hears him with 
a blank stare of horror, which changes slowly to 
a disdainful smile. 

**Ts this a/l you have to say?” she asks, with 
provoking calmness. 

**T could enlarge upon this theme to the end 
of time, but all is told when I tell you I am your 
slave,” he answers, with an uneasy smile. ‘That 
deliberate question of Editha’s is worse than the 
most stormy repulse, Her tones, her looks, alike 
pronounce the fatal truth. He has made not the 
faintest impression upon her heart. ‘The fool 
loves her fickle husband still. 

Mrs. Westray rings the bell. Happily the 
faithful Selina, now maid-of-all-work, does not 
happen to have her hands entangled in a floury 
pudding or to be washing dishes at a greasy 
sink, and appears promptly. 

“‘The door, Selina,” says Editha. Indigna- 
tion has stifled grief. There is hardly a trace 
of tears upon the pale proud face. 

Selina opens the hall door, distant about two 
yards from that of the study, and Hamilton 
Lyndhurst, the millionaire, the invincible, the 
Lauzun or Richelieu of the Stock Exchange, 
knows himself ignominiously dismissed. 

He strolls up Fulham’s old-fashioned High 
Street with an imperturbable countenance, but 
the vulture is at work within. Never before has 
he set his heart upon any prize and failed to win 
it. He has aimed high this time, but he has 
been patient, and deems himself worthy of re- 
ward. Anger for the moment is dominant. 
The hardest words in his vocabulary are not bit- 
ter enough for the woman who has scorned him. 

“T am not beaten yet,” he tells himself. 
‘Love is never so strong as when it is allied 
with revenge. I will trample her pride in the 
dust. She shall be the sovereign lady of my 
life, or husbandless, homeless, nameless, and de- 
graded,” 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 


“T have lived long enough, having seen one thing, 
that love hath an end.” 

Tue revelation of Hamilton Lyndhurst’s base- 
ness is a shock from which Editha does not eas- 
ily recover. She has trusted him and believed 
in him as her husband's friend—the kindly vis- 
itor whose presence has brought cheerfulness to 
her fireside. She has liked him, and Ruth has 
liked him, and been solaced by his genius. She 
remembers those placid hours at Lochwithian 
with a shudder, feeling as if she had cherished 
a serpent unawares, Her womanly pride is out- 
raged by the idea that any man—the most dar- 
ing—should presume to speak as Hamilton Lynd- 
hurst has spoken to her. 

**Do I seem the kind of woman to listen to 
such a proposal?” she asks herself. “I, Her- 
man’s wife?” 

But deeper than this natural shame, more bit- 
ter than outraged purity, is the fact of Herman’s 
falsehood. That changes life and the world. 
Hope has fled forever. How petty, how tran- 
sient appear all her previous cares when weighed 
against this overwhelming sorrow! To know 
that she has lost his love, or never really possess- 
ed it, were bitter enough, but far worse, for a 
lofty mind, is the knowledge tifat the man she 
loves is treacherous, false, and cowardly; that 
he has abandoned her in the hour of trouble, 
leaving for her the burden of debt, poverty, and 
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“TRUST YOUR FUTURE TO ME.” 


disgrace, while he wooes another to share his 
shamefal exile. 

**T eould have endured beggary with him 
without a murmur!” she exclaims, piteously. 
And then again and again she pores over that 
hi leous page which tells his treachery. Words 
so deliberate, so audacious in their infamy. Not 
one syllable of self-upbraiding, not one gush of 
pity for her. 

** Yet he would hardly have written my name 
in such a letter,” she thinks, with a touch of 
pride. ‘‘ I ought to thank him for having spared 
me that insult.” 

If she could, by any straining of her senses, 
think this paper a forgery; if she could believe 
that the words Lad any other meaning than their 
Obvious significance, she would too gladly take 
refuge in that belief. She would doubt, in spite 
of herself, if there were room for doubt. But 
there is none. The hand is Herman's. She 
knows every trick of his writing as well as she 
knows her own face in the glass. The words 
will bear only one interpretation. 

Selina coming in with a luncheon tray is 
startled by her mistress’s white face. 

** Lor, mum, how gashly pale you do look, to 
be sure! I hope that gentleman didn’t bring 
you no bad news,” 

**He told me that people know of our dis- 
grace already. ‘That seems hard.” 

** Meaning the elderly gentleman down stairs? 
Lor, mum, you needn't go to fret about that. 
They're commen enough. My last master but 
one thought no more of a man in possession than 
of the chimney-sweep. He used to come a’most 
as regular,” 

Baby comes home at this juncture, fresh and 
blooming after a long morning out-of-doors, and 
Editha has to assist at the young gentleman's 
dinner. He has lately been promoted to the 
dignity of a mutton-chop, instead of the beef 
teas and panadas of infancy, and to cut up this 
chop in minutest portions, to watch the child 
dispose of the same, to amuse him while he 
dines, has been hitherto Mrs. Westray’s delight. 
To-day the wounded heart refuses to be com- 
forted even by baby. ‘The nurse is dismissed to 
her leisurely dinner in the kitchen, the mother 
performs her customary duties; but the task is 
done mechanically. The child looks up at her 
with vague wonder in his large round eyes. He 
misses the tender voice that has been wont to 
discourse sweet nousense to him. — He stares at 
his mother fixedly for a few moments, and then, 
seared by her rigid countenance, bursts into a 
dismal howl. 

That ery recalls Editha to her duty. She 
clasps the little fellow to her breast, and hot 
tears rain down upon him. 


| ous about her fate. 





| she determines upon flight. 
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‘* My darling, my precious one, my fatherless 
baby!” she sobs. And then composing herself, 
sets to work to, console and -re-assure the little 
one, and anon wooes him to the discussion and 
enjoyment of his mutton-chop. 

The baby’s love is sweet to this young mother 
even in her despair, but not a healing balm for 
those aching wounds of hers. He loves her, this 
little one, she thinks, almost wonderingly ; for it 
seems somewhat strange to her that she should 
inspire love in any one, having failed to keep 
Herman’s affection—failed though she has given 
all things, failed though she has well-nigh fallen 
into the sin of idolatry. 

She has her father’s calm easy-going affection 
still, and Rath’s deep love. ‘Are not these things 
something? Alas, her home life, all the joy and 
peace of her days before she knew Herman, seem 
to her far away—almost too remote for memory, 
as if they had belonged to her in a different state 
of being! She can draw no comfort from the 
thought of home and home love to-day. 

Will Ruth and the squire come to know of 
Herman's falsehood? ‘That question presents 
itself to Editha as a new horror. How long 
shall she be able to hide his degradation—to 
keep the secret of his guilt? Not long, she 
fears. ‘Those who love her so weil will be curi- 
They will discover her hus- 
band’s desertion, and she will have to endure 
their anger against him, their seornful wonder at 
his baseness. 

Every day will add to her burden. For such 
a grief as hers there is no comfort but Death. 

Even this afterngon come fresh worries, small 
annoyances, like the summer flies that sting 
some maimed wretch broken on the wheel. The 
neighboring traders have found out somehow that 
the storm has burst on Bridge End House. They 
send in their little accounts and wait for an- 
swers to their applications. They are insolent 
and importunate. Summonses come fluttering 
down, like the big drops that fall before a tempest 
—water-rates, poor-rates, gas accounts. ‘Though 
Mr. and Mrs. Westray have spent so much mon- 
ey, they seem in debt for every thing. 

Edith:s’s horror of the house grows upon her 
as these assaults become more numerous, and 
She will take nurse 
and baby with her, and retire to some quiet lit- 
tle lodging up at Wimbledon, where they may 
live at least unassailed by insolent creditors, 
where she will feel herself secure from the possi- 
bility of any farther intrusion on the part of Mr. 
Lyndhurst. No one but Selina shall know the 
secret of her retreat. 

She consults that faithful girl as to the step, 
and Selina agrees to its advisability. 

** Any thing will be better for you than being 


worreted to death here, mum,” says Selina. ‘‘I 
can have the char-woman to keep me company. 
Her husband’s out of work, and she'll come for 
her victuals, and glad. And I can bring you 
up any letters as may come of an evening. It 
will be a walk for me.” 

Mrs. Westray has a few pounds of her own, 
and an unbroken ten-pound note, part of the 
sum sent her by Mrs. Brandreth’s treasurer last 
Saturday. The ten pounds she will leave with 
Selitia. Her own slender purse will serve for 
maintenance at Wimbledon. ‘The first thing to 
be done is to find a comfortable lodging, and 
she determines upon driving up to the village on 
the hill to-morrow. She can leave the carriage 
at some way-side inn and go on foot to hunt 
for her lodging, so that her coachman may not 
be able to inform any one of her whereabouts by- 
and-by. 

How hateful—how dear—the house that has 
been the scene of her brief wedded life'seems to 
her! Hateful from the horror that has fallen 
upon it—dear for its memories of happy days. 

She takes up Herman’s scattered books one by 
one and kisses them. 

** Ah, dearest, 1 have loved you too fondly,” 
she says, ‘‘and you have grown tired of my love. 
It has seemed so common a thing—given un- 
asked, given without measure.” 

She remembers a passage in Devereux which 
she and Herman discussed one happy evening by 
the study fire. 

‘* The deadliest foe to love is not change, nor 
misfortune, nor jealousy, nor wrath, nor any thing 
that flows from passion, or emanates from for- 
tune. The deadliest foe to love is custom.” 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENTS 
IN STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 


OME very remarkable results of persistent 
investigation have been just communicated 

to the Physical Society of London by Mr. Ham- 
ilton, of Oxford. In prosecuting these research- 
es Mr. Hamilton had for over two years resigned 
all other work, and he announces finally that, by 
means of stringed instruments re-enforced by 
reeds, he has been able to secure for these all 
the. ‘advantages of organ pipes, in‘ addition to 
those which they already possessed. In short, 
the strings vibrating on the sounding-board are 
made to imitate exactly, in volume, quality, and 
sustained ‘sound, either an open diapason pipe or 
the largest organ pipe in use, his hearers being 
satisfied that not only can a string do all the 
work of an organ pipe in volume and sweetness, 
but also afford the exquisite sympathetic and 








blending power hitherto peculiar to strings. 
Another invention of his is a string which, to 
the great surprise of those who attempted it, 
could not be put out of tune. Mr. Hamilton is 
still engaged in perfecting his inventions, which 
promise to give us the effect of an organ in a 
piano-forte, and that of a piano-forte in a cottage 
instrument. 





TELLING THE LEGEND. 


Tuts is the very spot—so runs the legend— 
Where Lady Alice stood to hear her doom. 

The moonlight fell in soft and golden showers 
In every chalice of the lily’s bloom. 

Behind, the hall was bright with mirth and music ; 
Beyond, the woods were weird in midnight gloom, 


Down from the hall she came in queenly beauty, 
The shadows gliding softly from her way ; 

Singing, perhaps, in low and dreamy cadence, 
While all around the smile of moonlight lay. 

And then she stood and gazed among the lilies, 
As you, my darling, stand and gaze to-day. 


Can we not fancy how her heart was beating 
As she leaned waiting here beside the stream, 

And gather’d—thus, perhaps—the white-clad cistus, 
To kiss its blossom in her bliss supreme, 

Her face half droop’d, her happy eyes unclouded, 
Following the golden tracery of her dream ? 


And when she heard the hush’d and hurrying footsteps 
(From dim recesses of the wood they came), 

Her head was raised in the caressing moonlight ; 
This quiet spot a Paradise became, 

She could not turn; but all her love stood utter’d 
In that glad whisper of her lover’s name. 


The leaves stood still; the cistus sigh’d and waited ; 
The lark look’d up and shiver’d in his nest; 

The waters wept; the evening wind was silent, 
Nor kiss’d the clouds that droop’d upon its breast ; 

The lilies paused with lifted heads a moment, 
Then floated far away. Ah, you have guess’d! 





It was her husband's touch that she had answer’d. 
Within the wood her murder’d lover lay, 

His sword, unsheath’d, still grasp’d within his fingers; 
Bold had he been to fight as to betray. 

Was her name whisper’d in that dying moment ? 
"Tis years ago, and who the truth can say? 


No woman’s cry, had pierced the midnight silence ; 
And still the waters keep their secret well. 
To-day the lilies linger in their dreaming 
Over the spot where Lady Alice fell ; 
And yet not all the magic of its beanty 
The sorrow of this spot can e’er dispel. 


That is the legend; shadowy and imperfect 
(So safe the truth ‘neath buried ages lies); 
A stranger dead, the grand old hall deserted— 
No more! Now turn away your sadden’d eyes 
From their long gaze. Do we not know, my darling, 
From Faith and Truth no gloomy legends rise ? 








TELLING THE LEGEND. 
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***'To be left till called for.” Young un, what’s your name? 
Don’t know where you're going? don’t know whence you came? 
Got your baggage with you—all your little frocks? 
Looks like dad’s old kerchief tied around the box. 


**Tell us, now, who brought you. Came down on the train? 
Big conductor left you, then went on again? 

Is the fam’ly comin’? Queer folks them, I guess— 

Thought they’d send the baby forward by express. 


‘Hullo, Jack, my hearty! Who's the little girl? 
Eyes as big as saucers, hair all out of curl. 

Must belong to some un. Tell us, don’t you know 
Who's the party owns her? where she wants to go? 
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“TO BE LEFT TILL CALLED FOR.” 


**Don’t ye look so frightened. Needn’t be afraid— 
No one’s goin’ to harm ye, pretty little maid. 

I’m a rough old codger—mean well, all the same; 
Tell us, now, my pretty, what’s your little name? 


**Once I had a young un, looked a heap like you; 
Cheeks about as rosy, eyes of chany blue. 

Lots of rides I gave her on this very line 

When I stoked the engine Number Forty-nine. 


‘*Thought her dad was splendid; not a bit afraid; 
Loved the black old fireman, my sweet little maid; 
Used to take her with me often as I could; 
Popped her in the tender on a log of wood. 





‘*Brakemen used to joke me—’twas a funny place, 
My own pretty baby, with her milk-white face. 

But I couldn’t keep her—lived till she was seven; 
Then one day she left me: guess she went to heaven. 


‘Parson said God did it when we watched her start; 
S’pose He knows His business, but it broke my heart. 
Somehow you look like her, If your folks don’t come, 
I'll kidnap you, baby—carry you off hum. 


‘“Who’s that spruce young feller coming down the street, 
Lookin’ round for somethin’ ?—you, or I'll be beat! 
‘Uncle Ned,’ you call him. Yes, you'll go with him; 
God wouldn't send an angel to cheer up poo” old Jim.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. L. J. R.—Hostages to Fortune was omitted from 
the Bazar the week you mention on account of the ad- 
vance sheets not having arrived in time from Europe. 
The story is published exclusively in the Bazar, and 
will be issued in book form soon after its completion 
therein, We can not tell you precisely when it will 
appear. Thanks for your appreciative letter. 

Imoexun.—You had best advertise your wants. The 
terms you can obtain by addressing the journal in 
question. 

Aw Apmrere or Tne Bazan.—For the informal recep- 
tions described in our article it is only necessary to 
give all your friends a standing invitation to come at 
their convenience, by which means your rooms will 
not be likely to be uncomfortably crowded on any one 
evening. The best way of dispensing your simple re- 
freshments is for yourself or some of your young lady 
friends to preside at the tea-table, and let the gentle- 
men serve the ladies, thus avoiding the intrusion of 
fervants among the guests. 

Country Covsts.—There are purple-violet shades 
that would look beautiful with your lavender silk. 
Use these in silk, or else have the black velvet sleeves 
and skirt you speak of. Blue that is almost black will 
be worn this fall, also Centennial brown—a dark shade 
without any red. Black is always safe, and a dark gray 
silk costume is always appropriate. 

Graoz B.—Make your white organdy by description 
of white tarlatan dress in New York Fashions of Ba- 
zar No. 29, Vol. VIII. Use orange blossoms or clema- 
tis garlands. The waist lining should be of white silk— 
not satin—and.organdy looks most handsome when 
worn over a white eilk skirt; an inexpensive taffeta 
silk will answer. Get a Louisine plaid or damask silk 
of gray and blue shades to make up over black silk ; or 
else black and white check silk. A basque and deep 
apron trimmed with fringe is the design. 

M. ann L.—The “ Manners Upon the Road” essays 
have not been published in book form. 

A Sussorwer.—White illusion is worn in the street 
by ladies in light mourning. 

J. 8. L.—Make your baby a cottage cap of Valenci- 
ennes lace or of sprigged muslin, and put dark brown 
or else white gros grain ribbon bows upon it. 

M. V.—We can not suggest any way of using your 
four yards of gray poplin in combination with four- 
teen yards of brown silk. If the larger quantity were 
poplin, you could trim with the four yards of silk. 
Your suggestions about the hat are good. Use your 
gray plume and add a scarlet aigrette. 

ParLape_ruia.—Communicate with the address giv- 
en in the advertisement. 

Nexure..—Do not line the waists of your calico dresses. 
Make them pleated blouses or French sacques, to be 
worn with a belt or without. Have a long apron, 
round or square, or else the deep round over-skirt. 
Trim the lower skirt with a eingle flounce. Put a 
ruffie on the upper skirt and basque, if you like, but 
they will look well without. 

Bazar Greu.—Ecru is pale buff, almost as light as 
cream-color. The fashionable blue shades are tinged 
with gray, or else they are as dark as indigo. Ecru, 
blue, and gray are most worn for thin dresses. It is 
impossible to say positively now whether plaids will be 
‘worn next winter. It ie said stripes will be preferred. 

Annerre.—Bedsteads made of polished brass rods 
are very light, handsome, and fashionable. They are 
expensive—single ones cost from $65 up—and are more 
used for extra beds and guests’ chambers than for 
those in ordinary use. Read about them in a late 
mumber of the Bazar in the columns of New York 
Fashions devoted to fine furniture. This article will 
also tell you that light woods, oak, ash, and maple, in 
English Gothic designs after Eastlake, are fashionable 
for bedroom furniture. 

Eva E.—Make your lilac silk witha basque cut 
heart shape in front, and have antique sleeves plain to 
the elbow, with ruffies of lace below. You should have 
a tablier front with your pleated skirt. 

Srourrp.—Sbirring as at present used is merely several 
parallel rows of gathering done in the usual manner 
of gathering stitches. 

Mas. Joun L.—We have patterns of girl’s wardrobe, 
containing four or five articles in one envelope, for 
25 cents. Send bust measure as for grown ladies. Po- 
lonaise suits are worn by those who have them left 
over from last season, but few new ones are being 
made. You will find many garments like that you de- 
acribe still worn. 

Mas. H. W. C.—Some polonaises are cut off at the 
waist, and a belt and jockey basque back are then add- 
ed. The skirt of the polonaise is turned, the back 
being put in front and draped as an apron. 

E. O.—You will find the address at the end of the 
advertisement. 

Mas. M. L. S.—The buff Hamburg net may be worn 
over brown or black silk or velvet; the gray is worn 
over gray or black. A silk waist to match the skirt in 
color is worn with it, but a white one will be admissi- 
bie, as it is cooler. The Henri Trois sacque and over- 
skirt, triramed with lace, are what you want. The pat- 
tern will be sent you. If you prefer it tighter, you can 
add darts in front and wear a belt. 

Mas. N. 8, F.—Brush the curly hair behind the ears, 
let it hang its full length, and tie with a ribbon, A 
bow and long ends add to the pretty coiffure, and 
these should match the dress in color or be in contrast 
with it. 

Barris, Broruzes.—The Supplement, containing 
children’s under-clothing, that you want was publish- 
ed in Bazar No, 82, Vol. VIL 

M. L. F.—Lace scarfs are still worn, and you can 
buy a pretty one for $4. Sleeveless jackets would cost 
more.—There is no impropriety in your attending 
places of amusement in the evening chaperoned by 
your mother; but at the one you mention ladies are 
not admitted unless a gentleman escorts them. 

Dernrorr.—Either of the patterns is suitable for Vic- 
toria lawn. Trim with Hamburg embroidery or side 
pleating. For the grenadine dress of a lady in mourn- 
ing use knife pleatings of the same. 

Inquimer.—Wide sashes loosely tied are worn by 
small infants. Make the gored robe wider at the bot- 
tom if you like. 

L. A. E.—The Bazar can not devote any more space 
to answering such inquiries as yours. The book called 
Ugly Girl Papers contains all the information we can 
gather about such matters, It is sent by mail from 
this office for $i. 

Inexrenrence.—Half a dozen of each of the articles 
will be necessary; if you can afford more, it will be 
well to have them. You should send for Bazar No. 
85, Vol. [V., for further information about materials 
and quantities required. 

Mrs. C. A.—The large first-class furnishing stores 
here import the corset you mention. The prices range 
from $4 to $12. 

Jane R.—We can not furnish any addresses. Our 
advertising colamne will perhaps help you. 


No use of any longer taking the large, repuls- 
ive, griping, drastic, and nauseous pills, com- 
posed of crude and bulky ingredients, and put up 
in cheap wood or pasteboard boxes, when we 
can, by a careful application of chemical science, 
extract all the catharticand other medicinal prop- 
erties from the most valuable roots and herbs, 
and concentrate them into a minute granule, 
scarcely larger than a mustard seed, that can be 
readily swallowed by those of the most sensitive 
stomachs and fastidious tastes. Each of Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets represents, 
in a most concentrated form, as much cathartic 
power as is embodied in any of the large pills 
found for sale in the drug stores. From their 
wonderful cathartic power, in proportion to their 
size, people who have not tried them are apt to 
suppose that they are harsh or drastic in effect, 
but such is not at all the case, the different ac- 
tive medicinal principles of which they are com- 
posed being so harmonized, one by the others, 

as to produce a most searching and thorough, 
mek um and kindly, operating cathartic. The 
Pellets are sold by dealers in medicines. —[ Com. ] 





Tux union of the roses, the white and the red, is per- 
fectly enchanting on the fair cheeks that have been 
beautified with Larzp’s Bioom or Youru, the only cos- 
metic officially sanctioned by the sanitary authorities. 
Sold by all druggists.—[Com.] 





Tue Madame Griswold pope Corset and 
— ter is d have the t sale of 





any skirtoegperting corset in the world. Sold only by 
i —. — wanted at 21 East 16th Street, 








Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Co the Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel teoqus! ly useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 











STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upgriht Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Every Piano Warranted for 5 Years, 
t@” ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES gy 
Wirn Prios-List, Mamep Free on AppiicaTtion. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 107, 109, & 111 East 14th Street, New York. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, 
anp TAN, ask your ist 
for Perry’s Moth and F; le 


Lotion. It is reliable. 
For PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE 


b 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms, 
use  } Improved Come- 
BY done and Pimple Remedy— 
the Great Skin Medicine, or 
consult Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Enclose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 
List i reliable Mair Goods and Hair 
J ~- AS. V. PECKHAM. 

TT Dekueg, opposite x ars Stewart’s, New York, 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
| THREAD for your MACHINE. 


“OOKING GLASSES, 


Picture Frames, Cornices, Gilt Tables, and 
Pat. Adjustable Mirrors 


In which we can “see oe as — see us,” 
front, side, and back view at o 

VIM; by SCOTTRON & ELLIS, Sate W. A. 
WILLARD, 177 Canal Street, New York. 


































we snd stamp for Circular. 








The} Latest Novelty!! 


e Dress Reform 
eh a Corset. Waist and Skirt- 
Supporter. 
(Patentep April 6th, 1875.) 


A long-felt want at last satisfied. 
ans poet for those who can not 


“Suitable ali alike for agora miss- 
es, young and see 
Says Dr. Sara E. Brown, a Same wo ty physician 
in Boston, and one of the Dress Reform Committee: 
“T consider it the best compromise between a corset 
and waist I have ever seen, having the advantages of the 
former without its evils.” Sent by mail on Sg me of 
rice: Children, $1 50; Misses and Ladies, $2 50. In stat- 
size give waist measure outside of dress. Address 
GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


THE COMBINATION 
Shoulder-Brace Corset. 


(Parentep Oct. 27th, 1874.) 
The best-fitting and most co:nfort- 
we corset - . este noulder= 
race expands the chest, supports 
the garments, is easily adjusted, and 
yet there is no possibility of the 
ape bow: come § off. The bosom form 















containing no bones 
w wires. It is ‘the only corset that can be honestly rec- 
y emote alike poy physicians, mee, 8 ers, and 
dressm y mail on receipt of wae ie 
Col. & White ‘n 15; Eng. Jean, Col. & White, $2 
In ne , give waist measure outside of ox 


ts and Canvassers wanted. Send for Circulars. 
Address Geo. Frost & Co.,287 Devonshire St., Boston, 


BY the ale Professor Catrues. 


The Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy. 
The Character and Logical Method of Polit- 
ical Economy. By J. E. Carrnes, LL.D., 
late Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 











Any thing written by Professor Cairnes on political 
economy is sure to command the attention of all who 
are interested in the development of a science which 
with every advance has discovered some erroneous 
policy or false doctrine, not only thwarting human 
progress, but also at variance with the particular in- 
terests of those who are supposed to benefit by it, 
and who defend and support it with all their strength 
and energy.—Spectator, London. 

Mr. Cairnes has rendered a great service to the liter- 
ature of political economy in bringing out a second 
and greatly enlarged edition of this rémarkable work. 
The present volume has received so many and such 
valuable additions that it will be read with almost as 
much interest as if it were an entirely new work. 
The general purpose of the book, which is to show 
that the deductive method is that which should be 
adopted in the pursuit of economic investigations, is 
dealt with by Mr. Cairnes in a most masterly and 
conclusive manner.—Ezaminer, London, 

We are convinced that the “Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy” will take a high rank 
among the contributions which have been made dur- 
ing the last half century to Economic Science.—Athe- 
neum, London. 

The lucidity and logical coh of P 
Cairnes's writings render them adrhirable text-books 
for students, as well as useful for more mature think- 
ers. It is a real pleasure to read them.—Saturday 
Review, London. 


Dent 








Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy. 
Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 
newly Expounded, By J. E. Carrnus, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome another 
contribution to Political Economy from the ablest liv- 
ing representative of the school of Ricardo and Mill. 

Review, London. 

* * * We can only, in concluding, thank Professor 
Cairnes for a work which is perhaps to the student 
of the present day second in importance only to the 
immortal treatises of Adam Smith and Mill.—British 
Quarterly Review. 

The appearance of a new volume from the pen of 
Prof. Cairnes is always a matter of congratulation 
among students of political economy. But the satis- 
faction produced by the present work will be en- 
hanced by the fact that it not only throws new light 
on some of the most important problems of the 
science, but that it entirely recasts the theory of cost 
of production, and thereby clears away, to a great ex- 
tent, the mists and fogs by which the doctrines of in- 
ternational trade and international values are sur- 
rounded, * * * We can only conclude by hoping that 
it will not be long before this book, the most impor- 
tant contribution which political economy has received 
for many years, is in the hands of every student of 
the science.—Atheneum, London, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t=” Harper & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 

States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
A > I A.J 5 LS Se AR re! WATER 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives yon hee relief, Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 








pe oy VENTILATED GARTER.— 
ly Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
foteee °: cipal depot 543 Broadway, New Yo: 
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in Laces, Sacques, Cardinal Capes, Embroideries, &e, 


Also, NEW FANS, FANCY TIES, SASH RIBBONS, &c. 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 Broadway, N.Y. Orders by mail promptly filled. 





GILES’ 
INIMENT 


lODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 

Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 

Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 

Grizs’ Lonmurnt Iopivg or Ammuonta the most valu- 

able and important. No family should be without it. 
T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep tro Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ Sivdesen’ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF C Clon wvccesetdese *. Se 


LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. 
Ghiage wate Poor ¢ CLOAK (for girl a 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING _— 
AND SMOKING-CAP............. “ 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DR 
front Over-skirt and Walking mirt., 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. ke odehginhese aes “4 
LADY'S LINGERIE oom, oes, Corset 
em eee retry . sae ight Dress, Yoke : 
LADY'S POSTILION BASQUE ‘WRAPPER.: « 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT a" a 
from 4 to 12 ted PD SERS ES po, - 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
— ey Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- it os 
HIGHLAND, SUIT (for for boy from 9t0 years old) * 39 
FULL DRESS TOIL. (Low-Necked Basque 
ta Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Mae GO ss da so cctnensconecicesece deeewus “ 50 
"ol. VI. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 








Be 


and irt, Basque ogy oe behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Neck ss, aid Bretelle 

a ron oe rl from 2 to 13 re old). ...... “ 18 
DIES’ A ay SSES’ BAT’ ING OR GYM- 

NASTIC t wid 


—- POLON AISI WALKING SUIT, with | 
ne Back and Square Front............. 
wat ER. PROOF CLOAK, with Cape i je 
TIGHTFTTTING SINGLE BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. “ 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Back Or Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and —— 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 
Vol. VIZ. 
YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
eter ge phe Pegi ae Cent, Double- 


reas' 

(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)... wesccccerecs acta | 
ENGLISH pe LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
WALKIN: say 


G SKIRT 
one Bed ay ces with Greek Over- 
French Round 8 ” 
MEDICIS SAC rep , with Dem! Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt........sc.cceeesseescees “ 
MEDICIS BASQUE, “with ay y Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walki ~F “ 19 
LADY’S RIDIN a (Postiition “Basque 
and — Ui with) 1 ee ba 
TED BASQUE, th Loug Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skirt “ 


ann for =a pet Ss to13 
PLAIN 2 Poe 


$ss6 8 





E, with ‘Apron Front Over- 
ears old) “ 
ae 


SKIRT with Pleated 





CUIR i 

ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- -Front 
sone ag mi-Trained Skirt........... “ 

REASTED WALKING JACKET, 

a ress Over-skirt, and Foes & ot acai “ 

WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAIN 
TRIMMED SKIRT......... dane eebbecccees “ § 

Vol. VIT. 

DOUBLE- POINTED 7 UR, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT.................- « 

es FUR-LINED CLOAK. with Long Walk- a 


GIRLS. WARDROBE, French Greene, with pi 
onal Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Pong and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


old 
JOAN N OF Ret. BASQUE, with Apron 7a 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt “ 
HENRI TROIS SACQU ad with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Se ae knisn agncadbesadsaee ae Sf 


— with Shirred Tabiier and Walking | we 
suInieb BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and W: BG ois corcnnci sce sesmese tes 19 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old).........-...++ 21 
aig ey BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Sax” 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... * 23 


MANGUERITE BASQUE ANDO ER-SKIRT, | 
Witte Wy Miicime BENG. 5... cccccssccsicvercoess 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and hang 4, Sides, Triple Apron, and 
ton IN MOR nn 0's. pedoencers pans éass ca 
BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, wuete 
ay and Walking Skirt ” 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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L. SHAW’S 


GRAND OPENING, 


is unavoidabl ed from Monday, Jul, 
Serra chien 


Monday, July 26th, 
in consequence of fire, at which date we will positively 
open 


at our elegant NEW STORE, No. 54 Four- 
teenth St., near 6th Ave. 

In connection with our stores, 364 Bowery, cor. 4th 
St., and No. 845 Sixth Ave., between 2ist and 22d Sts., 
N. Y., we will continue to manufacture and retail our 
large and magnificent stock of HUMAN HAIR 

DS at WHOLESALE PRICES. Gray 
Hair and Golden Blonde a Specialty. 


PRICE LIST. 
The finest collection of Coronets, from 50 cts. to $4 00. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
Finest quality Hair Switches, sold, not dyed, all long 
ir, from $5 00 to $100 00, 
Long sy Curls, warranted naturally curly, from 
$1 00 to $20 00, 

The latest novelties in Coiffures, and an elegant as- 
sortment of “Invisibles” continually received from 
Paris and duplicated to order at shortest notice on the 
premises. ‘ Invisibles,” $2 00 and upward. 

Frizettes in the choicest colors, 25c., 50c., $1 per yard. 

Ladies’ own hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up by a newly-invented method, 
roots put all one way. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wigs on hand, and made to 
order by the best artists, from $10 00 to $100 00. 

HE INVISIBLE WIG A SPECIALTY, 

Hair Jewelry in all its branches. 

F..COUDRAY’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, “Creme 

Blanche,” for the plexion, $2 per box. 

F. COUDRAY’S HAIR TONICS, $1 per bottle. 
F. COUDRAY’'S “GOLDEN FLUID,” to bleach dark 
hair blonde, $3 per bottle. 

Govds sent to all the St: when prepaid, free of 
all charges, or C.O.D., with privilege of examination. 


THE COOK 
Bobbin Winder. 


For all shuttle sewing- 
machines, Pleasure and 
profit in its use. 

Will wind any size thread as perfect as the spool you 
buy. Your bobbin will held nearly double the thread, 
which never breaks in sewing. Your seam will 
always be handsome, elastic, and will wash and wear. 
Saves time and patience. A child can use it. 
Never out of order. ** We regard it as in- 
valuable,.*°—New Haven Courier. A leading sew- 
ing machine President says, ** Every machine in 


the land ought to have it,’ Select thing 
for agents, e lad: 


ly ladies. Favorable terms. Sam- 
ple by mail, $2. 
Address MW, COOK, 317 Broadway,.N. Y. 


R. H. MACY & C0,’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


f Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 


THE NEW and 
comfortable ——— for 
rupture is now adopted 
by all well-informed per- 
sons. It is worn night 
and day without any dis- 
comfort; yields to every 
motion or position of the 
body; can never become 
displaced by the hardest 
exercise or severest strain, and soon effects a perfect 
and permanent cure. No person in the whole country 
will now wear any of the wretched metal springs, iron 
a ads, wire springs, &c., after he has once 
seen the new Elastic Truss, A few unprincipled 
dealers, unable to sell spring trusses, now steal the 
name “ Elastic Truss,” and sell worthless “‘ Rupture 
Belts,” bogus elastic and “ Band” trusses to ignorant 

reons. It is well to avoidall such imposters. THE 

LASTIC TRUSS COMPANY, incorporated in 1867, 
send their admirable appliance by mail at a low price 
to all poe of the —T Circulars sent on request. 
Princ’ office, No. 683 Broadway, New York City. 
Branch offices: No. 129 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
No. 44 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; No. 1202 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; No. 235 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C.; No. 415 East Water 
Street, Milwaukee ; and twenty-three other principal 
cities of the Union. 





























THE 


Work of God in Great Britain. 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches, By Rurus W. 
Crark, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It is a complete and very stirring description of this 
powerful religious movement, and affords a clear view 
ofits causes, methods, and development.— Boston Jour- 
nal, 

It is exceedingly impressive and interesting — giv- 
ing, comprehensively and compactly, a full and lucid 
narrative of the series of wonderful meetings which 
have been held by these Evangelists in Great Britain 
and Ireland during the past year.* * * It is full of 
touching and wonderful incidents, the perusal of 
which can not fail to impress the heart of every 
thoughtful reader.—Albany Evening Journal. 

The work of Dr. Clark is the most complete compi- 
lation of facts relating to the Moody-Sankey revival 
which has yet appeared ; and, whatever view may be 
taken of their work and the permanence of its results, 
his book can not be read without interest. — Utica 
Herald, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


6” Harrer & Brorurns will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


CAN CER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents for 
pamphlet ger cases and references. Address, 

Drs. PARK & MoLEISH, No. 21 East 16th St., N. Y. 








ISEASES OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D., 318 pages, contains New Methods, 


without Drugs, for ome Treatment and 
Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
ny t of PARKER, 17 East 


stamp. ° 
Street, New York. 





STANDARD: SCHOOL BOOKS. 





HARPER’S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


First Reader, 25 cts. 
Second Reader, 40 “ 
Third Reader, 60 “ 


Fourth Reader, 80 cts. 
Fifth Reader, $1 10. 
Sixth Reader, 1 40. 





selections. 


POINTS OF 5 
SUPERIORITY. 





q The literary character and high moral tone of the 


The easy and natural grading of the series, and its 
general adaptation to the demands of the school-room. 

The mechanical execution, including the quality of 
the paper, the type, the binding, and the beauty and 
\ number of the illustrations. 





From James J. Franxun, of the Text-Book Committee, Albany, N. Y. 


After a long and careful examination of six different series of Readers, the Board of Public Instruction 
of the city of Albany adopted the “ United States Readers” as being the best for our schools. 


From J. Batpwtn, President of the State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 
Children never weary of their fresh, delightful, and instructive lessons. 


From Joun E. Suzzwoop, Prin, Public School No, 8, Albany, N. Y. 


Your Readers give good satisfaction. 


From Newson Joanson, Supt. City Schools, Fort Madison, Towa, 


In December last our Board of Education adopted Harper's “‘ United States Readers,” and since then 
we have tested them in the class-room. Teachers and pupils are well pleased with them. They merit 


all that is claimed for them. 


From A. D. Lynon, Gro. C. Tuacurr, and 8, A. Kennepy, Trustees of the Public School, Shelbyville, Ind. 
We take great pleasnre in adding our unqualified testimonial to the worth and excellence of Harper's 
“United States Readers.” After a careful and impartial examination of all the Readers before us, we 
adopted, by a unanimous vote, the above-named series. 


From J. E. Ryax, Prin. Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The “United States Readers” have been in constant use throughout the school of which I have charge 


for seven years. They are entirely satisfactory. 


_From C. A. Lisi, Principal of High-School, Burlington, Iowa. 
I have carefully examined Harper's ‘ United States Readers,” and am highly pleased with them. 


From W. A. Buut, in the “Indiana School Journal.” 


Considering the grading, variety of style, the pictures, the character of the selections, tae easy conver- 
sational style, the selections and notes for the benefit of teachers, this is, in our judgment, the best series 


of Readers published. 


From R. Anprvss, D.D., President Indiana Asbury University. 
I have examined with care Harper’s “‘ United States Readers,” and without hesitation I give them my 


hearty approval. 


I shall be gratified, because of their very practical character, if these Readers be brought 


into general use in all the public schools of the county, and shall be glad to have any part in introducing 


them widely. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 








haan 
WILCOX & KINNEY. 


BEDDING AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE. 
Mattresses made over. Feathers renovated. 
No. 59 Fourth Ave., Opposite Stewart's, 

M, L WILCOX, } (late with 
E. B. KINNEY,$ Messrs. B. W. Mernram & Co.) 

















BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber leave to inform Book Canvass- 
ers, Students, and who are seeking lucrative and 
respectable employment, that he is prepared to offer 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
sale of the following new and popular works, by sub- 
scription, viz.: A new and popular Dictio: of Re- 
ligious a by Rev. Lyman Ansort; the great 
Cyclopedia of B lical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by M’Ciintook & Strone ; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Lrvinestons, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 
the order-books for the new work, “‘ Bible Lands,” by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lenner, D.D., will be ready. For 
further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 

Care of Harrzr & Brorurns, New York. 











RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
L. CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N. ¥. (> Send for Circular. 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 

Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s W eexvy, and Hareer’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Teras ros Apvertistne In Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Haxper’s Bazar. 
a Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside ~~ per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's -—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


\ X 7 HITE Stamping Powder, that will stomp rfectly 
distinct on Black Cloth, Cashmere, elvet &c., 
45c. per box by mail. Made only by BENTLEY & BRO., 
273 6th Ave., N. Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and tert ge machines and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth Street. + VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


BENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 











Skirt-Supporter. It is 


$60590 





a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linineron & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 








HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samoxn Apams Drake, 
Author of “Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Hietoric 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Il. 

CAIRNES’S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
3 By J. E. Carnnes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 

of Political Economy in University College, Lon- 

don, Author of ‘‘ Some Leading Principles of Polit- 

o_o Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


IL. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Carty.e, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“ Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 

odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
Vv. 

HAVEN’'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gi.serr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the N. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VI. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. [Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.8., Author of “* Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. 8vo, Cloth, $1 50, 

Vil. 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1878 to 1875. With 
——— Sketches. By Rurvus W. Ciarg, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. vin 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxe Feramer, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately) ; or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 


x. 

GILDERSLEEVE'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basi L. Gitpeesiesve, 
Ph.D. ee. LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 

University of Virginia. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

x. 

MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from Lis Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Frep- 
rRr10k Po..ookx, Bart., one of his Executors, With 
Portraits. Crown $vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

xL 

MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worth Smiru, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School; late Fellow of Trinity Colle Oxford. 
With an Appendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


XII. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srzenozr F. 
Batrp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
12mo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform in 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER: & BROTHERS, New York. 





The following Novels are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 
Playing the Mischief. By J.W. Dz Forest. 75 cents. 


Miss Angel. by Miss Tuackrray, Illustrated. 75 
cents. 


Ward or Wife. 


Illustrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Superior. By Euiza F. Pottarp. 50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter’s Word. By James Parn. 75 cents. 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Tasox- 
ERaY. 75 cents. — 


Our Mutual Friend. By Cuartes Dickens. Illustra- 


ted. $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
Three Feathers. By Wa. Braox. Illustrated. $1 00. 
Rape of the Gamp. By C. We.su Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 00. 


Alice Lorraine. By R.D. Bracxmoreg. 75 cents. 
Our Detachment. By Karnarmve Kine. © cents. 
Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Franx Les Benepror, $1 00. 


Safely Married. By the Author of “Caste,” “‘ Colonel 
Dacre,” &c. 50 cents. 


The Law and the Lady. By Wrixre Cottms. ITlus- 
trated. 75ceuts. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The Story of Valentine and his Brother. By Mrs. 
Ouresant. 15 cents. 


oe Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 





ez Harper's Catatocuer mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fraykiin Square, N. Y. 











$102 G 2557 Boerono's Some, Buoton Mase 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 














** Now, then, why have you brought me out this distance, and what is it 


“Only this—that I ‘ove her, and can’t exist without her. 


FACETIZ. 


When a man hands an editor an article for publica- 
tion, and asks him to {nsert it, because he “ wrote it in 
a hurry,” and “ hadn’t fime to revise it,” the editor is 
certain the writer commenced the article directly after 
supper, and wrestled with it until after midnight, re- 

ting it fourteen times, destroying a quire of fools- 
cap, and “ blessing” his pen every ten minutes. That's 
the way they generally write an article when they are 
“in a hurry,” and have “ no time to revise it.” 


_—_—_—~—— 

A tailor possesses the qualities of nine men com- 
bined in one, as will be seen by the following observa- 
tions: 1. As an economist, he cuts his coat according 
tohiscloth, 2, Asa gardener, 
he is careful of his cabbage. 
3. As a sailor, he sheers off 
whenever it is proper. 4. As 
a play-actor, he often bran- 
dishes a bare bodkin. 5. Asa 
lawyer, he attends many suits, 
6. As an executioner, he pro- 
vides suspenders or gallowses 
for many persons. 7. As a 
cook, he is generally furnished 
with a warm goose. Asa 
sheriff's officer, he does much 
at — ng. 9%. Asarational 
and ptural divine, bis great 
aim is to form habits for 
the benefit of himself and oth- 
ers. 


EE 


A new sociai philosopher 
says the art of flirting is in its 
infancy. {t will be a ead day 
when the thing is grown up. 


——-——~> 
THE SAD WAVES. 
A young lady was lately 
ng on the wharf at the 
foot of Grand Street, waving 
her handkerchief at a schoon- 
et lying in the stream. 
“ Know any body aboard ?” 
queried her companion, as he 


came ong 

“No, I don’t; but they are 
waving their handkerchiefs at 
me,” she replied. 

“ Hand—(ha !)—ker—(hoo !) 
—chiefs |” he exclaimed, drop- 
ping his basket and leaning 

net a wood-pile. “ Why, 
‘s the men’s shirts hang 
up to dry.” 

She wavedinto a warehouse, 


-——»————_ 

It is a Scripture maxim that 
we always have the poor with 
ua The rich go out of town 
in the summer. 


—_—_— @o——— 
“Garibaldi will be entitled 
in 1880 to an annuity of 100,000 
lire,” says a Western paper, 
are more 


a “ 
Pay ere, it seems, even 
truth is.” 


—__— »——— 

London seems to have got 
tired of dancing. When the 
Shah was there, no remark he 
made was more relished than 
his question to the Prince of 
Wales while the dance was going on, ‘Why do you 
not employ servants to do this for you?” ‘The per- 
spiring prince conld hardly explain, but society gen- 
erally seems to relegate dancing to the corps de ballet. 


ARITA AOR 

- ly lecture,” said a California orator, “will be 
brief.” A turnip hit him st that instant, and he an- 
d, “The ting stands adjourned.” 

os 

Owz at a True.—When Arthur was a very small boy 
his mother reprimanded him one day for some misde- 
meanor. Not knowing it, his father began to talk to 
him on the same subject. king up in his face, Ar- 
thar said, solemnly, “ Mother bas ‘tended to me.” 











Reject me, an 


Mrs. Partington is considered a mythical person 
“evolved” from the brain of Mr. Shillaber, but her 
counterparts are often found in real life. One of these 
ladies wes overheard at an evening assembly, in Dub- 
lin, speaking in high praise of a pretty girl just pass- 
ing. Why she is a perfect paragram of a young 


y! 

“I think you mean parallelogram, do you not?” 
eT the waggish gentleman addres: 

*T said parallelogram, Mr, ——,” exclaimed the lady, 
with a combination of dignity and indignation impos- 
sible to describe. ° 


A couple, short of money, gave a nara in Wis- 
consin a dog and an accordion for marrying them. 


A PRETTY STATE OF AFFAIRS. 


d 





‘ou have to tell me that so nearly concerns my Daughter’s Happiness?” 


the Wild Waves shall ingulf us both!” 


Salt Lake City is called the great orphan asylum be- 
cause there are 20 many Young children hee 


—_——_~>_— 
A rans Firowsn—The pink of politeness. 
—_~=————. 


Conversing with Mr. Henderson, of the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, and one or two other gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Mathews said, incidentally, “‘ By-the-way, 
it is exactly ca wee years since I made my first ap- 

ve 

A look of surprise passed over the features of those 
present, and at length one of them said, “‘ Dear me! in 
what character was that ?” 

“In the character of a —, was the reply ; “I was 
born in the next street just sixty-two years ago.” 








, Mh 1 ‘« As 
ial 





THOUGHTFUL. 
Boy. “ There’s "Melia, with her Beau, in the Boat. Don’t let's look that way; it might embarrass them.” 


“Sacred to the memory of our 'steemed friend Van- 
derburger,” is the epitaph of the St. Louis Republican 
on a man who was killed by a boiler explosion. 


pm ea 
EPITAPH ON A TOMBSTONE IN CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY. 


Neuralgia worked on Mrs. Smith 
"Till ‘neath the sod it laid her; 

She was a worthy Methodist, 
And served as a Crusader. 

Friends came, delighted at the call, 
In plenty of good carriages ; 


Death is the common lot of all, 
And comes more oft than 





Curip at THe Sga-Sipe with His ANNUAL Stock 


or Broken Hearts. 





It is recorded that M. Thiers once had his hat knock- 
ed off by some fixtures in front of a shop in Paris, and 
he was so pleased with the fact that he was too tall 
for once in his life that he often revisited the shop, 
and became a regular customer. 

——__ > 


A Milwaukee belle, attending a theatre in this city 
recently, complained, in one of the scenes, that the 
light was too dim to show the acting properly. ‘‘ Won’t 

ou try this glass ?” asked her escort, handing her his 
lorgnette. 
astily covering the suspicious-looking object with 
her handkerchief, she awe it to her lips, took a long 
pall and then handed it back in great t, saying, 
‘Why, there ain’t a drop in it!” 


























Master or tHe Fieip.—He didn’t look like a liar. 
He had, in fact, a George eens ge face, and his 
enunciation was loudly honest and decidedly nasal. 
He sat roasting his alternate sides in front of a red-hot 
saloon stove, amidst a party of fellows who were try- 
ing to outlie each other. ‘ Talkin’ about lightnin’,” 

he, ‘I reckon none o’ you lazzaroni was ever 
struck, was you? .No? Well, I was. Yes, you see, I 
was cut shootin’ prairie-chickens in Eeliony last Au- 
gust, and there came up the awfulest thunder-storm I 
ever seen in the whole course 0’ my life. It rained 
cats an’ dogs, an’ the thunder rolled, an’ forked light- 
nin’ d l over the sky like fiery tongues. I gt 
behind a hay-stack that sort o’ leaned over to the 
south, an’ the first thing I knowed the lightnin’ struck 
that an’ setit on fire. Then I 
moved to a walnut-tree that 
pale sired Degg 
P that into splin- 

lers. I moved to another Gee, 
an’ the lightnin’ struck it. 
Then I began to think it 
meant me, an’ so J jest walked 
out, humped myself up, and 
took three or four of the 7 
t 


my 


age. But you didn’t find old 
m around huntin’ a row o’ 
rns that kind again.” The dis- 
in comfited listeners in the same 
Tyee ti > line of oratory looked curions- 
i! ly into each other’s faces for a 
ms moment, and then one by one 
silently arose ai 
out, leaving Truthful James 
master of the field. 


_—_@———__— 

Tuz new Excust.—Two 
men met the other day, and 
soon got into a hot contro- 
a | about something, and 
finally one of them chal 
the other toa fight. Thechal- 
len, party fluttered round, 
and tried to avoid commit! 
himeelf on this issue, but 
ly, pressed by the other, he 
promptly refused to 

‘Not that I am afraid of you, 
but I was always an 
man in a fight.” 


> 
A MEAN JOKE. 

“Is Mr. Brown a man of 
means ?” inquired a lady vis- 
itor of Aunt Betsy. 

“Yes, I should think he 
was,” replied Aunt Betsy, “as 
every body says he’s the mean- 
est man in town.” 


No doubt the happiest dogs 
o doubt the ha t 
that ever lived wae the two 
taken aboard of Noah’s Ark 
for they had but one pair ot 
fleas between them.” 


—_> 

It is the ruthlessly contem- 

tive mind of Perkins, of 

e Cincinnati Times, which 

evolves this exquisite consum- 

mation: “In all this world of woes can it be possible 

to imagine another retribution so stern, so awful, and 

withal so just, as that exhibited in the marriage of a 
life-insurance agent to a book canvasser ?” 


re 
The Western Rochefoucauld ~— the av: e gorilla 
of Central Africa now points to Stanley and his band 


of explorers, and pathetically reminds its grandchildren 
that it is what they may one day expect to come to. 
_ 


Tux Erp or Every Turse—The letter “ g.” 
——e 


The gardener who hun, 


an old coat out to frighten 
birds away, and afterw: 


found a young brood in one 


of the pockets, writes to us asking another remedy. 

















Jones (who has just divested himself of his er apparel). ““Hil Here! Help! Somebody’s locked 
ts Lu 


the Door, and the Place is filled with Horne 

















